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ANCIENT EGYPT. 


EGYPT OVER THE BORDER. 

WORK OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN EGYPT. 

Thk choice of a site for excavation is always an anxious matter. There are. 
first, the possibilities in the known history to be reckoned : then the surface 
examination, and the s-arious objects which are known to have come from a site , 
dien the amonnt of late material which may have to be removed before results 
can be reached * moreover, all the facilities for work must be taken into account, 
such as labour supply, water supply, ownership of land, residence obstructioi^ 
officiid and local, European staff available, and money sufficient for the scale 
of work needed. On the decision rests the prrxlnce of a whole year of Ide of several 
eager workers, and the right use of some thousands of ponnds. Every year s 

decision is, therefore, a serious risk. , , , 

Starting to work under fresh conditions of country and of diggers, makes 
even more uncertainty, and it was not until some seardi was made around Gaza 
that at last my decision was for Tell Jemmeh. With regard to the general rr^on 
onr purpose was to be in touch with the Egy'ptian rule in Syria, for the sake of 
Unking the history' with that of Egypt, and for finding Egyptian objects which 
woukl serv'e for dating the Palestinian products. Gaza itself was not smtable for 
work, as the Roman town, and the Arab, cover the site ; on them^em cemetery 
eround Roman material was found down to the onginal field level. The old 
walls of Canaanite and EgiTti^n times, tbirtydwo feet high, we visible at one 
edge but the modem fields lie high above the top of the wall. Moreover, the 
■■ dead Ii iik! ' of the wakf holds that laiul, and negotiations would lx? terlious 
befoi-c working. South of Gaza is Tell Ajjiil. near the old coast road and un the 
Wady Ghuzzeli. Tiiat site is pie-Jewish. but it has only a few feet of soil on the 

lop of a natural hill, and no walls iisible. . 

Further inland up l!ie Wa<ly Ghuzzeh stands TeU jemmeh. about mne miles 
soutli of Gaza Tliougli a few miles from the coast road, it is on the line from the 
iiDl country down to Egypt, the natural track of an eastern invader. It is a 
high hill, rising from the plain about seventy-five feet, of which fifty feet was the 
of thc towTi ruuis, and there was no Roman or late Greek pottery upon 
it. Nor was there any Mu-slim sanctuary or cemetery to be avoided. There w^ 
not anv part of it cultivated, or enclosed as private land. The slopes around it 
were steepTand suitable for dowm-throw of the clearances. It had all the prospects 
of age and the conveniences for work that we could seek. 
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Tlie lustorical setting of the Tell is s1io\iVii by site two miles clistant, callc^l 
on the map *’ mins of L'mm jerrar,'' formerly assiirnetl to bo the Gcrar of (icnesis. 
But these remains are entirely of late Roman age, and could not be earlier, while Tell 
Jenimeh has fifty feet depth of mins, all before the Roman period. It has. there¬ 
fore, been concluded in recent years that Jemmeh is the site of Gerar. A similar 
shift of the name to a later ground occurs at Lachish, where near by is Umni 
Lakis, a Roman village: tlicse later settlements were tlius named "its mother 
was f^clush " and "its mother was Gerar,” when the old cities fell out of use. 

The first practical step was to establish our quarters. For this Mr. Starkey 
and Mr. Harding went to Tell Jemmeh and buDt our row of huts in twelve days. 
S'o bricks were to be had, but stones and mud make substantial walls, and chopped 
straw' was bought by the camel-load to mix with the mud. TJiis mi.vture of mud 
and straw weathers well; violent storms ivash aw'ay the outer mud and expose 
a felt of straw which retains the mud w'ithin. The mixture is so tough that hammer 
and chisel is needed to cut through it, /Vs soon as iron roofs could be put on, 
we moved down from Gaza and settled in, 

The whole country' along the w'ay w'as absolutely bare dusty-brown soik 
waiting for the winter rains, but. two months after rain was due, only a few showers 
fell. The settled Arabs tried ploughing w'lien a shower encouraged them ; but 
only a faint green haze showed where seed had been W'asted. fhe rainfall is 
alw'ays uncertain south of Gaza : a few years ago a fine crop was gathered, since 
then each har\'est has been worse than the preiidous one, now the drought w as such 
as had not been known for sixty years, as an official told me. The cattle were 
dying by the w’aj'side; while families with their laden camels, and flocks, were 
on the track northward, sometimes four or five groups in sight at once. It was 
cWdent what makes the Arab a nomad, the inevitableness of wandering to seek 
for uncertain food supply. To relieve the famine, the government was moving 
flocks north by railway free of cost, to be sent back when food is again available 
in the south. In such a terrible need, the pro\'iding of work and wages in this 
district becomes a famine relief w'ork, and w'e soon had three hundred men and 
boys, each earning enough to feed one or tW'o others. Nothing could have been 
better for our prospects, as there was a competition for work, and. w'ith the 
neighbourhood so dependent upon us, our position in the wilderness is the more 
secure. 

The absence of vegetation during the drought leaves the ground bare to the 
gales, w*hich sweep up the dust in clouds, sometimes so thick that nothing can be 
seen fifty yards away, These gales often lasted two or three days; then work 
on the Tdl was impossible — from the dust in the eyes and the force of the wind. 
Everj'thing in our huts was covered with thick dust, and drawing, or even writing, 
was difficult from grit on the paper. At last, by the middle of February, tliere 
came violent storms which threatened to sw'cep away our roofing, with heavy rains 
and hail which whitened all the country'. We could see the Judaean hills from 
Jerusalem to Hebron covered with snow' for some days. The rain on the 
southern mountains fed the Wady Ghuzzeh till it ran down a torrent about 150 
feet wide and six feet deep, going about six miles an hour. Howaver unpleasant 
the w'cather was, at least wc did not lose more than a few days' w'ork altogether ; 
while further north it is considered needful to stop W'ork entirely during two 
or three months of the w'inter. 

The supply of water for so many workmen is an essential service. During 
the drought we got what the people could drink from a steam pump a mile or tw'o 
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away, htfrif|tiig many uaiiid loads day. iSiit that is so salt that our own 

supplies Siavi; to come nine miles frofn ti:tza, jintl even tliat (Jisa^rces with some, 
so that bottled or distiUe<l water is also needful. Most of the party have l^eeti 
laid by two or three times, owing to the water supply. J'iie rains relievttl us 
by filling a great cistern of Roman date ; but when that failetl we Meie back on 
distant supplies. 

These various conditions of modern life here are ancient history reWved. In 
Genesis, the dilliculty of sinking wells for watering cattle was the main trouble 
about Gemr. and there were continual dispute.^ al«mt keeping the wells. Vet Isaac 
had fat seasons, when he sowed and reaped a. liundreil-foltL There wa.s a general 
shortage of water, interspersed witiv years \vlu‘n the rainfall produced the full 
fertility of the land. This R'gion is a great grain country in good seasons, but 
uncertain, anri the climate seems to be now just os it was ilirce thousand years 
ago. Evitleiice of the imptJttance of the han'ests here at about 40t> B.C, 
is given by nearly a dozen enormous granaries, varying up to 30 feet across 
inside, and altogether holding far ns ore than would be required for a population 
of tliis district. 

These conditions, and the position of Gerar, explain ntucli of the Genesis 
narratives. W'e read of Gerar being in the land of the Philistines (xxi. 32, 34); 
Abimclech of Gerar was king of the Philistines (xxvi, 1,8): the Philistines on^ed 
fsaac (xxvi, 14) ; the Philistines stopped the wells (xxvi, !8), ^'et because the 
Philistines were not driven out of Crete till 1200 n.c.. it lias been assumed that there 
were none in Palestine till tJiat date. We know how traffic was going on betw'een 
Crete and Kg^-pt for two thousand years and more before this—Cretan oil-jars 
passing in the 1 st tiyntisiy. and tircte copying Egj'ptian work ; therefore, we cannot 
suppose that a sea-faring people w^ould entirely disregard a rich grain stipply 
wfiich bordered on the Egyptian coast, and was easily within reach. The 
poisition of Gerar would be verj' attractive to such explorers. It looks dowm the 
valley, in view of the Mediterranean, whence signals could be readily passed. 
It is in the midst of a rolling fertile land, where heav^' crops could often be obtained. 
It commands a wide stretch of ^dews along the Judaean hills, and over to 
Beersheba. There is good reason, therefore, in the kiiowm conditions, why we 
should expect that a fort might be placed here, to e.xtend the food supply of ridx, 
but sterile, Crete. It is not surprising, then, to read of a Cretan Philistine as 
ruling in Gerar, though he had a SjTian general, Piiichol [Pa-khal=" the Syrian "), 
We know that invasions lUe usually preceded by s<>nac centuries of peaceful 
jK-nctratioii, as by the S;ixons during the l^loman perlcxl in liiigland, the Arabs 
under the Romans In hgnh, the liyksos duriug llie .\llltli dynasty, biniilarly, 
we see by the evidences of trade that tin; < 'retana iiiiist have long known tJiis 
region, and probably tlrawn from it what liiey cuuld, during many centuries 
before they needed it as a home of refuge. 

The city of Abimdech must be her down in the lifty feet depth of ruins of Tell 
Jcnmich. To readi it, we need to cut a^iuy the later towns which were liuilt 
over it. In doing so, these tovras must wanisli, and we are. therefore, bound to 
preserve all that can be recorded about them. At each levd of building all the 
chambers must be cleared out, every w'all planned, the sizes of the bricks 
measured, the levels of the top and bottom of each wall must be taken, and the 
aspect photographed from different sides. .As the ruins are cleared, each has to be 
distinguished—the blocks of building, each witli a letter, and the separate 
chambers w'ith auother, such as .\L or FB. Then every object excavated ts 
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marked mth its cbajnbcr letters and Sts level in feet. Thus the relation of place 
and level is preserved for everything that is found, and tlie detailed study of the 
connections, and the meaning of the whole material, can be followed after the 
work is complete. 

To keep up the record, every form of pottery is drawn to scale, with its 
place and level. Tliere are about 120 forms from tlie top ten feet, nearly as many 
from the ne,vt six feet. AU the forms of bronjce and iron implements, of bronae 
fibulae, of lances and arrow-heads, netting l)ones and other objects are outlined 
full siise, with their references. Tlie plates of tliis record will provide for comparison 
with the results from other sites, and will form a continuous history of the 
civilisation in this southern outpost on the Egj’ptian border. Scarabs are often 
found, some seventy already this season ; weights also are frequent here, iiiclutling 
three marked ones of the khoirinc standard. 

Tlie regiiliir search for small objects is taught by half a do^n of our be^t 
Jigjrptjaii workmen, who train the raw hands w'hom W'e recruit from among the local 
Arabs. -Many of these new men are developing into keen and efficient diggers, 
and both the men and boys keep a sharp look-out for even the smallest things, 
in order to gain the petty change which w'e give. When anything of value is 
reached, such as necklaces of beads, the men get some dollars on them to stimulate 
their diligence anti care. 1 hus W'e are training a body of w'orkers from whom 
may be drawn the experts for future work elsevs'here in 1 alestine. 

At first sight it seemed that labour would be difficult to obtain here. .Around 
the great mound were only a dozen tents and two or three lints ; within a couple 
of miles were more tents and huts, here and there, and the nearest viUagE was 
Deir el Belah, five miles away- But soon men flocked up, and in a few weeks 
we had between three and four hundred men and children at work. Some we 
housed in huts, dug in the mound and roofed with iron, but most go home each 
night. Some come from Gaza, nine miles away, and live in tents or curl them¬ 
selves up in little grave^like holes. Many of the local Arabs are excellent material 
to train; bright, sensible and billing, far pleasanter than the rather surly 
Canaanit^ of the towns. A Persian who is Inspector of Education for South 
Palestine, and who has travelled in most countries, says that the natives here arc 
the most intelligent people that he has seen. They are very diligent in their 
own field work, and are remarkably different from the shiftless, lazy liedawiri 
elsewhere, who merely bully tlie cultivators. Thus the human material here 
seems to comprise the stock best worth training for future work. 

The control most needful is that of the boy.s and girls who carry out the 
baskets of earth on their heads. They have not the sturdiness of Egyptians, so 
they only take light loads, and that but slowly. They have only tended flocks 
before, and have never been accustomed to muscular work, so they need feeding 
and training for it, Tliere is improvement already, and a few years of good 
supplies and regular work wifl, no doubt, raise a better standard- The business 
of watcliing and regulating the discharges of earth out of the various passages 
from the work is essential for success ; the slackness is merely due to habit, and 
not to fatigue, as they are Uvdy enough when the work is over. The people are 
early risers by nature*: in the tu ilight they stream up across the fields, and every' 
morning when I greet them, most of the picks are at work and the duldren 
carrying! well before sunrise. As the days lengthen, a longer rest can be taken 
in the h^t of the day, keeping sunrise and sunset as the natural limit of work. 
During Ramadan, the montli of last by day and feast by night, men cannot 
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be expected to be fit for digging^ when they have neither food nor w^ater all day. 
So the rule is a brief relaxation at midday* and then stopping off at 3.30. A few 
are so diligent that they put in three hours' ploughing, until the welcome boom 
of gunfire at Gaea sanctions their evening meal. 

The appearance of the whole work is a wide area of a hundre<] yards acro^, 
in the top of the hill, bordered by high sides of the unaltered mound, rising twenty 
feet on either hand. All over this space are ^valls a few feet high in course of 
being cleared around, and left here for planning and photograpMng. About 
eighty or ninety men are breaking up the grouiuh and the lines of children cart^^ 
i>ff tlie fourth to the dumps outside, through lialf-a-doasen long sloping trenches. 
In \dcw of working down through about fifty feet of towns* it is needful to keep 
the discharges low, so as not to be surrounded by a ring of banks. As we deepen 
the excavation, the exit trenches must also be lowered. The short length of 
carrying to the outer edge, and the noniber of separate discharges on three sides, 
prevent its being worth ^vhile to have the complioition of a light rail system. 

The mound is of a fantastic form like the letter H in plan—along ridge, at 
each end of which is a crossing ridge. At first sight the deep bays on each ride 
of the long ridge seemed to be parts of tlie original shape, but a discovery' on 
one of the end ridges gives a different idea. On the crest of this ridge are small 
portions of the side of two immense circular granaries* nearly all of which have 
been washed away into the valley between the ridges. These granaries can be 
closely dated* as just xmder one of them was a Greek vase of the VUi ceniury'^ 

So, in rather more than two thousand years* the greater part of the valley has been 
gouged out by rainfall. As tlie place had a long history before that, the ground 
xve have to examine is, perhaps, not more than half of the original area, lliere 
are four periods of construction* so far as examined. 

(I) riie granaries belong to the latest occupation of the site in the Vtli and 
I\ th centuries nx. ; after that there xvere left only a feW' scraps of jx^lterj" ami 
some Arab squatters. The nxedium ske of granary is txventy feet across, and 
probably thirty feet high; the larger ones are thirty feet across Uiside, and rose 
probably fifty feet* thus holding about seven hundred tons of grain each. 
AJtc^ether there was storage for three or four thouscind tons. The purpose of 
storing^ such a large amount here, in the Vth century, seems to ha\'e been for the 
array base of the Persians, to enable them, when necessary, to move a large array 
acroK the desert into Egypt, wth fnU supplies behind it. To the Persian the hold 
on Egypt was of great value, and the power of striking quickly at any insurrection 
was requisite, fhere were also some walls of store-cltambers, probably of this 
age, which were not built of brick, hut of layers of mud about four inches thick, 
pil«l betw'een boards to diy. 

(II) On removing the latest structures, two great blocks of building appeared. 
One was a square fort, with deep cellular chambers, and massive walls, similar 
to the forts of Naukratis and Defenneh. The pottery with this was of the 
\IIth century BX., and a slight foundation deposit, of model corn-rubber ami 
calf bones, marks this as of Eg>'ptiaii origin. The Canaanite u.su<Uiy buried a 
lit rap (or an infant) as a deposit, and the As.syrian used inscribed cylinders to miirk 
a foundation. As Psametek 1 was holding this region for a frontier against the 
Scythians, it seems certain that this fort was of the same age as his other tW"o forts 
of the same design. round it were large numbers of bronze arrotv-heads of (he 
regular Scythian form, later adopted by the Greeks. A more decisive object 
was one of the very wide kite-shaped iron arrow'-heads, such as are found in 
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Central Russia from later times. The purpose of this wide thin blade was, 
probably, to attack horses. The other building seems to be of the same period, 
but had Jess massive ivalb, and an annexe is as late as the \ th century^ b.C. 

(Ill) After temoving these buildings, a lot of chambers appeared, built mtli 
little regard to any continuous plan, merely grouped two or three together, mit 
partly folJomng older walls. The Cypriote pfjtterv’ of the Vlllth and IXtli 
centuries serves to date this, also a fine lazuli cvlindcr nith figures of Babyloniiiii 
monsters. 

(T\T Buildings of grand style lay below. Great smooth bncks of yellow 
cla}% 20 X 11 X 6 inches, ten times the bulk of a modem brick, were latd^ m s;md 
for foundations, from three to six courses in depth. This is a thoroughly Jigy^tian 
method of construction, and obviously these are Egyptian buildings. The latest 
date to which tliey can be assigned is Shishak, whose hold on Palestine has lately 
been proved by his triumphal stele at Megiddo, Below these buildings lie 
thirty feet of ruins yet to be uncovered ; part of tins we may hope to clear before 
closing the \vork. 

The afchaeolo^cal value ol tlie excavation lies in the long senes of pottery, 
bronze^ and iron objects* which are all dated relatively, and linked to lilstorj!^ by 
the connection of successive iowm to known epochs. Every form has been drawn, 
and ever^'' example found has a refereiice on the dra^ingis, showing its range of 
levels. fli€ series of fibulae varies from massive semicircular forms cut mill 
varied omanieritj through cdl the kinds of knee^fibulae, until the curved shape 
returned with a pin riveted on, and no spiral spring. The lances and arrow-heads 
arc very varied in form and in origin, ^lany pottery figures of the nature goddess* 
and of animals rudely modelled^ have been found ; abo small cubical fire altars 
of limestone* sometimes engraved ; there are a few hoards of camelian necklaces 
found in the houses. Dozens of scarabs, both Egyptian and local imitations, 
con nect \rith the Hyksos kings and come down to G reek times. Weigh ts frequently 
come to light, and being all levelled , they will help in fixing the history of the 
v^irious standards ; three are marked of the khoLrine standard. Many of tlie fine 
objects that have rewarded the work are requisitioned for the Palestine Museump 
but several \rill apiseor in London, along w^ith the series of ardiaeological value 
for future reference* In this season we shall have contributed to the continuous 
record of the ci\ilisation In the Jewish periodp and have trained a native staff 
which will be a resource in tlie work of others elsewhere* 
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I'Jii- accompanying illustration 
bull, which measures 7-8 cm. 
Cologne and is now exhibits I 
Ricliartz liluseum (No. 1089). 
restored. The right foreleg is 
the hoiTLS arc small, and on the 
horns is a hole. 


represents a bronze statuette o( a vigorous young 
in length and ft cm. in height. It was found in 
amongst the Roman antiquities in the Wallraf- 
Tbe left foreleg is incomplete and hiis not been 
raised : the hcarl is erect and turned sideways; 
nape of the neck between the ears and behind the 



Furtwacngler has disciuffied a series of similar bronzes/ some ^ave 

been found in the Rliincland. The function of the hole w-as retried by Ending 
ail attribute fitting into it in some specimens, the attnbute tong gene v 
crescent moon, and sometimes an owl. eagle, or female figure. The shape of the 
hole in the Colosoe specimen would indfcute a crescent 7 “"- 
considers this tvpe of bull to be a Graeco^Romau version of the Egyptian Ap'-'** 
shelving the widespread of the cult in Roman times. “ 

crescent for the sun’s disc may be due to a mistahe, supported by a knowled^ of 
the connection between Apis and the mTOn, or to a e ^ era e pre^n^ _ 
plastic attribute in place of the mark of tlic crescent on the animal s flank. (Cs^ 
is sometuncs represented w-ith a crescent in Graeco-Roman Preference fOT 

plastic attribute would also explain the presence of an eagle between tlie horns, 
since a picture of this binl was a mark of Apis (Herwl. ui 28). w^t the 
be due to the equations lo-Isis. Epaphos-ApLs and Isis-Ndt-Athena. and to the 

transference of the mother s symbol to the son. 

This buU is readily distinguished from the three-homed Celtic 6 °^ b> 
the position of the hole, as the hole for the third horn is in the curly patch on the 
forehead, and not on the nape of the neck- 

L. B. Ellis. 


Jahfi>f,fhir\a7,mni irs-t, i«o 2 : 114.15 uwn. 
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THE COPTIC MUSEUM IN CAIRO, 

One of the most interesting spots in Cairo, mteresting from every point oI view, 
lustorical, archaeological, political, and religious, Ls the great fortress of Babylon 
—a unique moniunent of Roman rule in Eg^-pt—standing on the bank of the 
Nile opposite the eternal city of Memphis. It was on this site that tlie Holy 
Family took refuge during their Right into Egypt. The emperor Trajan built 
and garrisoned the fortress to command the rlesert route to the Red Sea, and 
here Cyrus, the Byzantine Patriarch and Prefect, negotiated with ’Amr ibn el 'Aas, 
and betrayed liis masters by selling the country to the invarling hordes of Arabs— 
treachery which brought about the triumph of the Crescent over the Cross. Had 
Egypt not bowed to the sword of fslam, the whole East would have remained 
Christian, and events w'ould have pursued a veiy different course. 

Here, at the present day, one can still see the huge bastions towering over the 
southern gate of the fortress through w'hich the successful army of the Arabs entered, 
led by their skilful general, w'ho secured this commanding position even before 
attacking Ale,\andria, the capital of the country. The church of El Mo'aUaqah, 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, in this fortress, is so-called because it is built 
" hanging” in the space between the two above-mentioned towers. Adjoining the 
church stands the new building containing the Coptic Museum and Coptic Library. 

It was at the suggestion of Lord Cromer that a Committee of Preservation of 
Arab Art was constituted for the protection of all the monuments dating from 
the Early .\rab period, Butros Pasha Ghaly then suggested that the monuments 
of the Coptic period should be included uithini its domain. .At the same time, 
he pointed out to the Patriarch that all stray objects of art and of historical value 
should be collected and housed until the time should come for the formation of a 
museum for the Christian period. HLs idea w'as not only to preser^'c ail objects 
of wood, metal and faience, but—of equal importance—^all MSS. existing in 
nionasteries and churches. These should be collected in Cairo and, together with 
the Patriarchal Library', should form a nucleus for a permanent museum, whicli 
w'ould tend to diminish the sale abroad, and neglect or destruction at home, of 
many valuable antiquities. 

Shortly afterwards a Committee was formed under the presidency of Markus 
Pasha Simaika, to Avhe^ untiring diligence the collection of funds, and indeed, 
the existence of the mmseum, was really due, and this Committee, with few changes, 
Ls still at work. The building was especially erected for museum purposes, and 
has had to be enlarged from time to time, as necessitated by the rapid grow'th of 
the collections, It is now a large series of fine rooms, roofed in with decorative 
timbering of the XlV-XV'lth centuries, and contains the finest specimens of 
muskrabich work. The walls are enentsted with beautiful old sktbs of marble, 
and there are many old mosaic tiles collected from different sources. 

The museum also contains some clioice ivory carvings, and Fig. I shows a 
panel with an open lotus bud in the centre ; it is of the utmost delicacy of work- 
manship and of the highest finish. 

Fig- 2 is a door decorated unth translucent panels of ivory, and the effect of 
the light shining through it must have been most impressive. 

Fig, 3 is a window of woodivork and ivory in an iconostasis. 

Fig. 4 is another carved panel of ivory, encrusted in cedar tvood, in one of the 
screens. 


TAt/! A/iiSirnf/t iVi Gr/rfl, 


IT 




L. Carved Ivomv Pasel of Lotus. 


2. Doqk of Tha2^sli;cent Ivory. 


3. Window Frame, Ivohv Tneay* 


4 » Panel of Ivory IklaV* 
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The panel in the photograph (Fig. 5) shows a relief in carved wood of 
the Entr^' into Jerusalem ; our Lord is represented as beardless. The flreek 
inscription abo\'e is a hymn. It is considered to be a TVth century work. 

The mnscum also contains an interesting series of crosses of N'tirtoiis centuries; 
amongst them one notices a cross mounted on a crescent, which dates from the 
Xlli century. 

Pig. 6 shOMr'S an undent wooden altar, covered mth a domed balrbquin; it 
dates from about the H'th centurj^ Of the same nature and about the same 
rbte, there is a most beautifully caj\'ed door which was found built up inside a 
wall, in the neighbouring church of St. Barbara, 

There are also very gtx)d collections of embroidered cloths of different periods, 
and of icons representing Coptic and Greek saints, some of which are worth hours 
of study. 

Of work in bronze, there are many decorative candebbra and lamps. A 
beautiful dome and a chair are among the btest and most important acquisitions 
of the museum. 

Tire specimens of stonework are housed on the ground floor, and here one 
may see all sorts of steles, inscribed and dedicated to saints and private persons, 
or covered with the most intricate beework, or sculptured with various 53 ^ 11 x 1110 
motives and designs. 

Manuscripts, as before mentioned, are well represented, from the simple but 
findj’ written earlier documents to the most richlj' and extravagantly illuminated 
ones of the Xth and Xllth centuries. Of MSS, and fragments on vellum, this 
museum contains a collection probably second only to that of the Vatican. It 
has lately been enriched by the collection procured by the bte Evelyn WTiite from 
the l>cr Abba Macarius, in the Wady en-Natruji, the publication of which, by the 
Metropolitan .Museum of ,'\rt, has just appeared. 

In the small garden of the Coptic Museum, one meets with the most impressive 
sight in the whole compound, for, to the left, one descends the staircase leading 
to the original level of the floor of the garrison, and sees, towering above one, the 
huge walls on cither side of the original southern gate of the fortress, 

la tile w'estem side of the north hall, a richly carved wooden door leads into 
ihe Library. The first room contains an exquisite fountain, built in the centre of 
the floor and decorated with beautiful old coloured tiles. Standing against the 
walls, in this and the other rooms of the Libraryare the elaboratelj'w'orked cup¬ 
boards of old Coptic style, containing the volumes. 

The idea in foundhig the library was to collect all books, native and foreign, 
ivritten about the Copts and tlieir language and literature, their civilisation and 
history. It is inerting in rize and utility, is open to the public, and forms a 
most valuable centre for the study of Christian E!g 3 ']>t. 

Tlic above short description show’s how many treasures are contained in this 
fortress of Babylon at the present da 3 % and 3 ’et very few of the thousands who 
annually visit Eg 3 'pt ev«m know of their existence. The tourists are dazzled by 
the monuments of pagan ^pt, to the neglect of the Coptic churches, yet the 
name of the Copts is in itself but an echo of the word Egypt. The ancient tongue 
of the Pharaohs is still being spoken every day in divine service within the walls 
of those neglected and hidden buildings, ^lay it continue for ever ! 


Geo. P. Sonny, 


The Coptic Museum m Cairo. 
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5, PAN>:L SllOWI^^G THE EsiltASCK of t>UR into J^RUSAtEM, 



6. Garvep Woopen Communiqs^ Tabte 

AND BALPAgUIN. 


7, OuTEM Cestral Gate of the Fortress 
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SMALL OBJECTS FROM NAQADEH. 

Ijj 1899 Prof. Sayce, when vis.tt!ng Naqadoh. found men digging out a grave, and 
bought some small objects from them. These conditions almost pn'eclude any 
modern productions, as such would not be kept In a place which travellers rarely 
visit. As the grave contained two black-topped red jars, it was clearly pre- 
dynastic. With these small objects, in the upper part of the page, are a few 
rather larger pieces below, which also came from Naqadeh, 

The remarkable detail is the repetition of an oval on Nos. 2 and 3, with a sign 
inside like a seated figure. Tliis is not a cartouche, as there are no ends below, 
and no cartouche is known till tlic lllrd dynasty. It might be an early form of 
the walled town sign, with perhaps a name sign within it. 

No. 1 is a pin of copper or a round borer. 

No. 2 is of black steatite, complete, with a hollow at the middle of the top, 
as if to unite it to another piece, Tiiere seems to be the falcon, and possibly a 
n^crsign, by the oval. The otlier signs arc not intelligible, (hi the back, No. 2a, 
u crescent of white limestone is inlaid in the black steatite. 

No. 3 is part of a large bivalve shell, witli the oval, and an iinknowm sign. 

No, 4 is an alabaster pendant, with two holes joining in the mass. The top 
has had the homed ends, also seen on slates. On the other side. No. 4.\, is the 
figure of an animal and signs. 

No, 5, a flat plate of slate, with bevelled edge, and middle hole for passing a 
bolt through to join this as part of a larger object. 

No. 6, a plate of buff limestone, with peculiar outline, and a hole tlirough it. 
A sign is cut on it. 

No, 7, the feet of a built-up figure of grey steatite, with hands at the sides. 

Nos. 0,9, flat plates of slate for inlay. 

No. 10, flat slips of slate and ivhite limestone for i n I ay - 

No. 11, base of a fossil echinus, with incised signs, two of wliicli are known 
as prehistoric. 

No. 12, thin slip of slate, with suspension hole. 

No. 13, thin slip of slate, of outline like No. 6. 

No. 14, piece of the edge of a thin alabaster saucer, with incised animal and 
two signs. 

No. 15, thin slip of slate with suspension hole. 

The black-topped jars have a rude figure of an animal incised on one, and 
on the other axe palm trees incised on the inside of the jar, up the whole height, 

T have to thank Ptof. Sayce for permission to publish tliese interesting pieces, 
whicli are mostly new to us. 


Fuxders Petrie, 


Small Ohjtcts from Maqadeh, 
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NOTE ON PAlUliOLIC CONESi. 


PkOFESSOit PiiTBiK recently called attention to the possible use of parabolic 
cones in the cylindncaj deiJsydiaA Such a cone would enable an equally 
divided scale to be used in an *' outllow " clock in the form of a right cylinder 
of uniform chameter. 

Ill the Egyptological Museum at University College are two portions of cones 
which Professor Petrie thought might have been used fur tlie purpose, and he 
very kimlly lent me the larger specimen in order that the necessary measurements 
might made, to determine whether the section was or icas not parabolic. 

Tile specimen measures about 7 inches in length and tapers from a 
diameter of 5| to one of 31 inches. It was set up with the axis vertical in an 
aluminium ring on Vee-blocks above a horizontal surface plate and adjusted as 
accurately as possible. Vertical pencil lines—numbered J, 1.^. 2, and 2a —were 
marked, in order, on the surface in four positions at right angles, rHametral 
measurements made at these points showed tliat tlie horizontal sections at three 
levels were not truly circular. The greatest difference in diameter amounted to 
•254 inch, where the mean diameter was 4'7 inches. 

Metal templates tvere then cut to lit tlie profile as accurately as possible 
at each of the four lines 1, l.^, 2, and 2.4. These profiles W'cre then transferred to 
squared paper and disposetl about a nominal axis at distances corresponding to 
the diametral measurement.s. On the assumption that tlie curves so obtained formed 
part of a parabola, the axis was determined by construction fby the two-chord 
method) on the section of maximum diameter. The focus was found by a 
tangent construction, and thus the vertex and dirGctrix. 

The constant of the parabola was determined by measurements of values 
of X and y for two points on tlie curve, and the mean {1815) of the two values 
obtained {*181, -182) was used to construct the parabola 3 ^= 4 X ■ 1815 x jc, 

Tlie curves corresponding to the vertical sections of the specimen and the 
theoretical parabola were drawn out on tracing paper so that they could be 
conveniently compared by supcr^isitiun. 

It may Ik: statc«l that, allo'Wing far tin; iuixiuuiitiw of the surface of the 
fragment which might aliect iliuinctral measurements and slight errors in the 
entting of the templates, the surface docs approxinwte so very closely lu the 
paralKilk form as to lead to the conclusion that it is possibly inteiitioua'l. 

L'nrortunatdy it is not possible to date the specimen. If it Is (jraeco 
Roman, it seems jKussible that attempt has l>een made to reproduce a parabolk 
form ill stone. If this is the case, it would probably have been effected as 
hillows: The architect would draw out the plan in the same way us the plans 
of the columns recorded at Hiilae.- Templates would be provided (in thin 
sheet metal or other material) for the use of the stonemasons, who would smooUi 
down the stone until the templates everywhere dtted. 

‘ See AxciEN'T Eoypf, I&24, Part tl, p. 50. 

' See Zeitsekrift far Sjfr., 14196, VoJ. XXXIV, pp. 69 to 76 and PJates ill to VI, 
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If Specimen was used—as Professor Petrie thinks in connection with 
a cylindrical clei>sydia of the outflow' type, the small characteristic would have 
necessitated a vessel at least 17 inches high on a base of 7 inches. The only 
cylindrical dep^dia found up to the present was discovered at Edfu,^ and, 
judging by the form and style of decoration round the rim, dates from a.d, 100 
to A.ti. 200. 

So far as I am aware, there is no direct evidence of knowledge of parabolic 
curves earlier than Greek times. Menaechmus [circa 360 a.C.) appears to have 
been the first to discuss the properties of the parabola and, like so many Greeks, 
he probably found in Egypt at least the raw material on which he based his 
theoretical investigations. The impact of the restless, inquisitive, alert Greek 
mind on the civilisation of Egypt is a fascinating problem and largely untouched 
ground. 

From what we know of the mind of the ancient Egyptian, it seems likely that 
he would have discovered the practical application of some sort of cone in a 
clepsydra by experiment in the first instance. It is a very far step to tlie applica¬ 
tion of a paraboloidal cone to such a complicated problem as the rate of Bow 
of a liquid from a vessel in the form of a right cylinder. 

It would be of intmest if other e-xamples of curved cones could be brought 
to notice and investigated, A detailed study of architectural curves, too, both 
ancient Egyptian and Greek, might provide some useful data bearing on the 
earliest practical use of parabolic forms. 

W. Sloley. 


The lesser cone, which may have been used in a clepsydra, is cast in plaster, 
2-4 inches wide at the base and 3-9 inches high. It is hollow with sides 0-5 to 
0-6 inches thick. The outside varies between a conic and a parabolic outline. 
It is obviously truncated in design, and the simplest way to regard the frustrum 
of such a figure is to take the square of the radius as proportional to the height. 
Then, these being proportionate, the differences of the various stages one from the 
other will be proportionate. The average of such proportions, therefore, will 
give the scale for determining the ape.v of the whole parabola. 

Thus, comparing the height and diameter at five different levels, we find tliat 
the deviations from the measurements, taken to the nearest hundredth of an 
inch, are:— 


Parabola 

or 

Cone, 

-009 


-‘026 

-004 


+ ‘004 

+ •021 


+ '034 

-003 


+ ■004 

—007 


-016 


means *009 inch *017 inch, 

Thus the form agrees to a parabola with only half the variation from a mean 
cone. The design, therefore, seems to have had the parabolic form in view, thoi^b 
a cone would give practically the same result for a clepsydra. 

Flikoers Petrie. 

1 See AiSCiEST Ec Yirr^ axtide Ancient Clepsydra*/’’ ciL 
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MARKIXG-INK IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Alexander Scott, Director of the Research Laboratory 
of the British Museum. I have had the opportunity of making a microscopical 
exaimnation of the name on the margin of a winding-sheet of 2ehuti*sat (B.M. 
Exhibit 37105). and of appl 3 ring micro-chemica] tests to the pigment attached to 
the fibres. 

These brownish characters are stated by Sir Ernest Budge in the Second 
Edition (1925) of his book Th& Mumniry to consist of inddibie ink. It is 
worthy of note,” he writes (p. 217), "that Egyptian ladies marked their linen 
with indelible ink ; see the winding-sheet of Tchehuti-sat [B,M. 37105)/* 

It has been established by Mr. A. Lucas (Analyst. 1933. 47, II) that it is 
quite possible for carbon inks made from impure lampblack to become hvovm \vith 
age, and many examples of this change have been noted on old papyri. Yet even 
after such an alteration, an ink of this type would be " indelible " as regards the 
action of light and air. though, unlike the modem indelible marking-inks, it might 
be easily removable by rubbing or other mechanical treatment. 

The tests which I applied, however, have shown that the pigment on this 
winding-sheet is not a carbon ink, for it can be readily and completely bleached. 
Iron-gall inks, as we know them to-day, were unknown to the ancient Egyptians, 
and, as I anticipated, there was no trace of iron or copper in the pigment. 

The characters appear to have been made on the fabric by means of an 
organic brown pigment, which may have been of the nature of bistre free from 
any particles of carbon. It was probably applied as a paint in a manner analogous 
to that used for stencilling textile fabrics at the present day. At all events, the 
evidence does not support the conclusion that it is an " ink," and as its permaneuce 
is only relative, it should not be termed ** indelible ” without a qualification as to 
the meaning of the adjective. 


C. Ainsworth Mitchell, M.A., F.I.C, 
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THE SISTRUM OF ISIS. 

The altar which is shown on Figure 1 is in the Mus6e Lapidaire of Nimes. It is 
figured and describerl by Espemudieu in Rt^cueil g^n^ral dc$ bas~rdie/s, staiuts 
d busies de ta Gaide r&mauiet VoL I, No. 496. It is i "05 m. in height* The 
inscription reads as follows: Lunae et Isid{L) aug(ustis) sacr(njn) C. Octavii 
Pedonis hb(ertus) Trophmiio sevir augfustalis} v{otijm) s{olvit). The floral 
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T/m SistmtH qf /j^- 


scroll is^ in reality, continued down both sides of the ailtar^ but is not shown 
on the right side of the photograph. It is interrupted above the inscription by a 
crescent moon and a sistrum, the attributes of the Moon and Isis respectively^ 
The altar is described as carefnl work of the 1st century. 

The monument is an interesting example of the development of syncretism 
in Roman times, and may be looked open, perhaps, as a step towards the 
pantheistic conception of Isis which is expressed in the pantheistic bronzts, 
several of which have been found in the R.hiiic]and. Some of the bronzes in 
which the sistrum of Isis occurs are illustrated in this article. 

Pantheistic bronzes may be divided into three classes:— 

1. Those in the nature of a tropai&n, in which the symbols are grouped 
round the main object, such as the lance of Mars or the club of Hercules. 

2. Votive hands, which are generally dedicated to Sabazius. 

3. Those in which a main deity is portrayed, round whose symbol the 

attributes of the other divinities are grouped. Venus Pantliea, No. B29, 

Fig, 7, is an interesting example of this class, although in this case there is no 
sistrum.) 

The pantheon which is illustrated in front riew' in Fig. 2 was probably 
found at Cologne: it is now in tlie Provinzial-Museuni, Bonn. The central 
object, which is incomplete, is probably the lance of Mars. Round it coils the 
dolphin of Venus; to the left is the quiver of Diana ; above this, the sistrum 
of Isis, and behind the sistninii the pedum of Pan; to the right is the club of 
Hercules, above it the comucopiae of Fortuna; behind the comucopiae is an 
object which, being incomplete, cannot be identified; it may be the chopper 
of Silvanus. 

A more elaborate specimen (Figs. 3 and 4) w'as found at Kastell, near 
Mayence, in 1912. It is now in the prirate ownerslnp of Dr. Fritz Freniersdorf, 
Keeper of tlie Department of Roman Antiquiti^ in the Wailraf-Richartz .Museum, 
Cologne^- In this example, the rudder of Fortuna is the central object. (The 
rudder is best seen in Fig. 4, which gives the back view; in Fig. 3, the front 
vi€W\ it is more or less hidden by the other symbols.) Round the rudder coils 
the serpent of Aesculapius. The attributes which are grouped round it may 
be apportioned as follows: the thunderbolt of Jupiter (below' the serpent); 
on the left, tiie sistrum of Isis, the comucopiae of Feheitas, the fiat sacrificial 
bowl of Juno, the quiver of Diana, the thyrsus of Bacchus, the pedum of Pan 
(a curved knotted stick), and a small bowl, perhaps representing Liber. On 
the right side are placed the torch of Ceres^ the cymbals of Cybelen the tongs of 
Vulcan, the club of Hercules; below these is the open mirror of Venus. There 
is also the plectrum of Apollo^ The range of gods is a wide one. It could be 
restricted by assigning more than one attribute to one and the same god, as, 
for instance, the comucopiae and rudder to Fortuna, but this would seem contrary 
to the purpose of a pantheistic monument, which presumably aimed at including 
as many gods as possible. Four objects remain unappropriated: the hammer 
(below, at tlie extreme left), the ball (below the club), and the wheeL and btise 
at the extreme right. Dr. Fremersdorf is unable to dispose of the baO and base 
conclusively, but suggests native gods for the wheel and hammer, since Jupiter 
and Vulcan are already represented by the thunderbolt and tongs respectively. 

* F. FremetTsdorf, "Eine pafithelattsche Bronze aus Maim/’ B^ynutr Jahfrbudier^ l2li 
(19^4), pp. 12&-I35. 
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Tliere are several instances of a Celtic hammer god, and also of a Rhineland 
divinity vrith a wheel (the “Celtic Jupiter**), If this suggestion be correct, 
we have in this monument one more instance of the " mysterious night " which 
lies concealed beneath the beams of the “ Interpretatio Romana,*’ In spite 
of the diversity of symbols on this bronze, several important ones are rnissing, 
Such as the lance of ^tars, the palm of Victor^', the trident of Meptime, the 
shepherd's staff of ,Mercory and the symbols of the Sun and of Alinerva. No 
single pantheon known includes ail the symbols; the choice presumably 
depended on the cults in the place of origin 

It is impossible to say whether the Slayence bronze is a teopuion, or whether 
it was once accompanied by a deity who has now disappeared. As the symbols 
are only insible from the front, the object would, in the latter case, have been 
held in the right hand. Fortuna holds the rudder in the right hand almost 
without exception, but the deity might also have been Isis or Venus [cf. B-M. 
Venus Panthea, Fig, 7, where the main object is a rudder). 

Pantheistic bronzes have been discussed at length by WeisshaupF who con^ 
eluded that they w'ere in every case dedicated to one particular di^dnitv, above 
all to Isis, on whom the powers of all the other gods were " projected/’ This 
Conclusion derives the fullest support from a limestone altar whicli was found 
at Galesano, in souUiem Istria, and is now tij tlie Pola Museum. The altar bears 
a number of divine symbob on the face and sides, and it b deffiutdy dedicated 
to Isis, as there are two lines of inscription above and below the symbob on the 
face, reading; Isidis tniperio hutdiius lucundtts^ Some of the s}mibob are 
too much damaged to be recognised; Eimoiigst those w’hich are recognisable 
may be mentioned the following: sistrum, crescent moon, situla, blades of 
com, phallus, a bird (goose?), syrinx, rudder, thunderbolt, hammer, tongs, 
cymbab, a double flute, shallow bowl, serpent coiling round a staff, dolphin, 
trident, and two crossed double axes. A uinged and naked boy carries a torch 
in one hand, and with the other holds a dog on a leash. Most, if not all, of these 
attributes may be found in association with Isis on other monuments; for 
instance, serpent, dog, double flute, sj-rinx, corn, winged boy and bird are to 
be seen on the ivory panel in the cathetlral at Aix-la-Chapelle (Axcient Egypt. 
1&26, Part IV, p. lOI). Sistrum and double axe may both be seen on the bronze 
votive tablet to Jupiter Dolichenos, which was found at Keddemheirn, and which 
IS now in the Whesbaden Museum (Fig. 5). Thb bronze b particularly instructive 
as regards sjmeret^ in the time of tlie Middle Empire. Hovering over the 
principal god is a Nike with wreath and palm. On other monuments, Dolichenos 
IS sometimes accompanied by a female divinity, also mounted on some animal 
but m this case, the goddess is relegated to the lower register. Thb curious 
s«ne has not been ^tbfactorily explained as yet; the goddess stands on a 
donkey, and holds a sistnim in the right hand and a torch or sceptre in the left * 
she appears to be Isis Panthea, 

company , and have 

wandered far from the ancient Egyptian conception of the deity. Some of these 
sjTObob were tra^nsferred to her from a very large circle of Graeco-Roman gods 
with whom she be^me equated, or whose qualities she came to possess. She 
devdopetl, m fact, into the goddess, Isis Myrionymos. Isb Panthea. In support 
of this statement may be quoted a Soissons altar dedicated to Isis Myrionyma 
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Pantheistic Gh&up with V'ekus, 
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(/si mytwnyma^ et Si^rapi exspecialla H€r]meiis Aug. v^sJ.m.) also by a 

bronze statuette of Isb Panthea which was probably found at Cologne and is 
now in the Proviniial-Museum. Bonn (Fig. 6). In the statuette the goddess 
wears the headdress of Isis and a long dress and cloak ; in her right hand she 
holds a nidderp in her left, an object which was doutbless, when completep a 
cornucopiae. 

So much for the pantheistic conception of Isk as revealed by the monuments, 
which show that Isis^ more than any other deity, came to be looked upon as the 
great motlret'goddeSs whose essence was ^vorshipped under many names. 
Literary evidence of this fact is given by Apuleius {MdamorpL XI, 2^ 5), Lucius 
invokes Isis in these words: *' Queen of Heavenp whether thou art the genial 
CereSp the prime parent of fruits, whOp joyous at the discovery of thy daughter^ 
didst banish the savage nutriment of the ancient acom and, pointing out a 
better food, dost now till the Eleusmian soil: or whether tliou art celestial Venus 
w*hOp in the first origin of things didst assodate the different sexes^ through the 
creation of mutual lovCp and ha^dng propagated an eternal oHspring in the 
human race^ art now worshipped in the sea-girt shrine of Paphos; or whether 
thou art the sister of Phoebus^ who by reUeving the pangs of women in travail 
by scxjthuig remedies, hast brought into the world multitudes so ianumerabte^ 
and art now venerated in the far-famed shrines of Ephesus ; or whether thou 
art Proserpine, terrific with midnight howUngs . - . . by w^hatever name, by 
whatever ceremonies and under what form it is lavrful to worship thee, do thou 
graciously, etc." The goddess repUeis: " I . . , . am Nature, the parent of aU 
things, the mistress of all the elements, the primordial offspring of time, the supreme 
among divinities, the queen of departed spirits, the first of the celestials, and 
the uniform manifestation of the gods and goddesses j who govern by my w^ord 
the luminous heights of heaven, the salubrious breezes of the ocean and the 
anguished silent realms of the shades below; whose one sole divinity the whole 
orb of the earth venerate under a manifold form, with different rites, and under 
a variety of appellations. Hence the Phrygians, that primeval race, call me 
Pessinuntit^, the Mother of the Gods; the aborigines of Attica, Cecropian 
Minerva ; the Cyprians in their sea-girt kle, Paphian Venus; the arrow-bearing 
Cretans, Diana Dictynna * tlie three-tongued Sicilians, Stygian Proserpine ; and 
the Eleusinians, the ancient goddess Certss. Some call me Juno, others BcUona, 
others Hecate, others Rhamnusia, But those who are illumined by the earliest 
rays of that divinity, the Sun, when he rista. the Aethiopians, the Arii and the 
Egyptians, so skilled in ancient learning, worshipping me with ceremonies quite 
appropriate, call me by my true name. Queen Isis." (Transl. Bohn s Libr.) 

Her invocation as twa quas is mnnia dea I&is could hardly be more 
beautifully or convincingly expressed. The earlier and simpler ideas concerning 
the goddess found expression in a monologue w^hich was placed in her mouth. 
It has been preserved in three versions, all of which were based on the same 
prototype. The shortest of the three is given in Dwd. I, 27, from the report 
of a historian of a stale on the tomb of Isk in Nysa in Arabia; it runs as 
follows: "I am Isis, queen of the whole earth. My teacher was Hermes. 
What 1 have established as law, no man can undo. I am the eldest daughter 
of the youngest god Cronos. I am the wife and sister of King Osiris. I am 
she who first found corn as food for man. I am the mother of King Horus 
1 am she who rises in the dog-star. The town of Bubastk was built in my honour^ 
Hail to thee Egjrpt. who nourished me I 
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The Second version Is on the island of los. smd is a prose inscription, of the 
find—Illrd century a,d. It reads thus: " I am Isis, the mter of the whole 
land. Hermes was my teacher, and with Hermes I invented the writing of the 
people so that everything should not be written with the same letters. I gave 
laws to mankind and established what no one can alter. I am the eldes t daughter 
of Cronos. I ain wife and sister to King Osiris. I am she w'ho rises in the 
dog-star, I am she who is called a goddess by women. The town of Bubastis 
was built in my honour. I am she who separated heaven from earth. 1 showed 

the Stars their path. I discovered navigation. I brought men and 

women together. I caused children to be loved by their parents. Together 
wnth my brother Osiris I put an end to cannibalism, I have taught mankind 
the mysteries. I have caused honour to be shown to the images of the gods, 
I have established the temple districts of the gods. I have destroyed the ways 
of government of tyrants. I have caused men to love women, I have made 
Kight more powerful than gold and silver, f liave caused Truth to be cotxsidercd 

beautiful." (C.f.C. XII v, i, p. 217).^ 

In Fig. I the sistrum and the moon are given equal importance. It is curious 
to find the sistrum disappearing later, whilst the moon waxes, particularly as 
the moon had nothing to do with Isis originally. When mythological speculation 
made Osiris the sun, Isis became the moon. She is invoked in the name of Mmh 
(Diod. I, 11, 25; PhU. de Isid., cap. 52, 43 ; and elsewhere.) The identification 
was hdped by a misinterpretation of her ancient headdress; the cow's horns 
were thought to be a crescent moon. Aptd. Metamotph. XI, 3, compares the 
plana TOtmdiias, really the sun's disk between the boms of a cow, with arginneHdtm 
lutiae. 

The favourite Graeco-Roman theme of mother-goddess and child strongly 
influenced the conception of the Virgin and Child, and it is not alw^ays possible 
to be sure whether a representation of a mother holding a child is intended for 
Isis or Maiyc This being so, it is not, perhaps, over-fanciful to consider the 
crescent moon on which carved, sculptured, or painted Virgins so often stand 
as a survival of the older cult, representing in the time-honoured way the 
triumph of Christianity over paganism. (His enemies under his feet as on the 
soles of Egj-ptian mummies.) Piits pa cltange. plus e'est la mime chose in pictorial 
methods of expressing ideas: a serpent under the feet represents paganism in 
early representations of the Crucifixion. Roman Emperors were shown riding 
dowm their enemies who were represented as animals (c/. another ivory panel 
in Aix cathedral, where the animal in question is probably the Ijmx of Gaul). 
On the other hand it is. of course, possible that the ancient church Iwldly 
appropriated a dangerous symbol, in pursuance of the wise policy by which it 
changed heathen gods into Christian saints. Paganism died hard, or lived on 
under another cloak, and it is by no means impossible that St. Anne in another 
favourite group, namely the Virgin and Child with St. Anne (the group is called 
Anna SeMriti in Gennan), may represent a heathen goddess who was too deeply 
rooted in the affections of the people to be left out of account, 

L. B. Ellis. 
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REVIEWS. 


Fhh ivg /r<>m Eartifsi Timis. By VV. Radcliffe. 2nd edition. Large 8vo. 
4&4 pp,, 59 illustnatioDs. 1926, (Murray.) 2 is. 

That Mr. Radcliffe's book should have reached a second edition in so short 
a time is proof of the excellence of the work. He divides his subject geographic* 
ally : Greece and Rome are taken together and occupy rather more than half the 
book; then come in order Egjptp Jlesopotamiap Judaea, and China, In the 
Introduction there arcp besides an account of palaeolithic representations of fish 
and of neolithic fishing implementSp some facts about fishing in ancient India 
and among the Celtae. The book contains a mass of informatiori, not merely on 
fish arid fishingp but on the manners and customs of the people concerned, illus¬ 
trated by quotations from contemporary' writings. The Egyptian section contains 
practically everything that is known at present of the art of fishing among the 
ancient inhabitants of the Nile Valley * for, as the author remarks^ " to Egypt 
belongs tlie glory of holding in future and happy thrall worldsubjects, who 
salute her as the historical mistress and foundress of the art of Angling.*" In 
proof of this statement he quotes Newberry^'s Beni Hman (\ol. 1, PL XXIX} 
and Wilkinson, PL 371. He noteSp however, that actual "'examples of Spear- 
Harpoons are found in Egypt much earlier than those of either the Ket or the 
Hook.^ As regards the fish-hook, he points out that even the earliest known 
hctoks are very far removed from the primitive: “ the Hook, fashioned 
in no rude method, and wrought of no inflexible material, but of capper^ makes its 
appearance at the cud of the predynasdc pcricid, '■ From this it is clear that 
Egypt {a) can lay no claim to have invented this methodp and (A) had travelled 
many stages on the long road of piscatorial invention. The complete absence 
in the Nile \ alley of hooks of boncp flintj or shell whicli occur in so many neolithic 
centres in other parts of the world adds confirmatory evidence."^ Since thi q book 
was w'rittenp a shell fish-hook was found at Badari. He has several paragraphs to 
explain the passage from Chapter CXXV of the Book of the Deadp which is 
clearly mistranslated ; hts quotation runs: " I have not caught fish with bait 
made of fish of their kind/" vrhere he has omitted the brackets by which Sir Ernest 
Budge has attempted to make sense of a misunderstood passage. The sentence 
must, ^ the pcjssessive pronoun showSp be taken in connection with the clause 
immediately preceding ; the two are clearly parallel phraseSp and the must 
be translated in the same way in both, either as the preposition "* for or as the 
genitive ^ of or belonging to.""^ In the first phrase the harpoon-sign does not 
read M '' bones'" m this case, but gnw " records/' f.e. recorded land; in the 
second phrase hi-t is not ** dead bodies'* but "lagoons." The whole sentence 
would then run: I have not snared birds belonging to the recorded lands of tire 
gods, I have not caught fish belonging to their lagoons/' This gives very good 
sense for the purposcp which was to show that the speaker had not committed 
any ecclesiastical crime. The tabu on eating fish is discussed by Mr. Raddiflfe 
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at some length * it appears to have belonged to the king, the pnests, and some of 
the upper classes, but was not practiseel at all by tlie generality of the popular. 

I would suggest that fish-eating was the comnacn practice until the introduction 
of Osiris-worship. for judging by modem usage it survived in the centres of the 
Seth cult and among the commonalty generally. At Kaqada, originally one o 
the chief towns of Seth-worship, fishing witJi nets is still one of the staple Industries, 
and is so successful that the inhabitants say that when a fish sta^s to s^nm down 
the Nile from Aswan to Cairo it goes along quite happily till it reaches Lusor, 
and there it begins to pray to God to save it from the nets of Naqada. The 
rest of ITr, Radcliffe’s book is concerned with fishing in other andent countries, 
vnth which in this review 1 have nothing to do. and can therett^e only remark that 
the high level of accuracy is maintained. Tlie book ts mtten in a. Uvely and 
readable style interspersed mth racy stories and witty remarks ; the iUustrations 
have been chosen with care and are well reproduced. Altogether a book to be 
recommended* 

La Magic datis l^gyplc antique. By Fkasc^ois L^XA. 3 vois. 8vo. 
230 X 235 pp., 71 pis. 1925. (Gcuthner.) 200 frs. 

This book is avowedly written for the instruction of occultists, or perhaps it 
would be better to say that it is an atteinpt to give a more scientific turn to 
occultism- It is impossible, therefore, to treat it as a serious effort to extend our 
knowledge of ancient Egypt, except among a very limited public. The intro¬ 
duction for example, takes up twenty pages, in which the views of the principal 
Egyptologists, ancient and modem, on the subject of Egyptian magic are set out. 
The author's own views, with elementary explanations of the possible origin of 
magical rites, are also given at length. In his further exposition of the subject 
he ranges from inscriptions in tombs of the Old Kingdom to the Magical Papyrus 
of London and Leyden, which dates to mthin the Christian peri^, without any 
indication whatsoever of difference in time. With the material in his hands, he 
has lost the opportunity of giving to the world an accoiuit of the development 
and changes of magical ideas in Egypt, which would Irave been of value both to 
the scholar and the general reader, -^s it is, he has fallen into the snare which 
entraps so many writers on ancient Egypt, of appearing to consider that every¬ 
thing which happened in the centuries before Christ occurred at the same tune 
without any sequence or development. The chronological sense is as yet un¬ 
developed in many w-riters : yet for both student and non-student It is the essential 
basis. There are certain fundamental mistakes also. In the sentence, les 
Chretiens egyptiens acceptftrent I'^criture grecque, compl^ttfe par quelques sign^ 
hicratiques pour les voyelles qui ne se trouvaient pas dans la langue grecque, 
there are three distinct and separate mistakes. In the first place, Egi^ptian written 
in the Greek character was in use before Christianity came into EgyT>t: secondly, 
the supplementary signs are taken from demotic and not from hieratic ; tiddly, 
those signs are. without exception, consonants and not vowels. Again, in his 
account of the relation between magic and reUgion. where he explains the meaning 
of the offering formula, he entirely omits the fact that a god's name is invariably 
included in the early texts, for this would invalidate his argument. One good 
point of the author's work is the great mass of Coptic material which he has brought 
together in a form easily accessible to the general reader. Few people realise how- 
much of the ancient ideas and ritual continued among the converts to Chtistianity 
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and their descendants, and Dr. Lexa has succeeded in showing this continuation 
very clearly. The atlas of plates contains some interesting photographs of the 
lesser gods and lesser-knov^Ti amulets, though here again an indication of their 
dates w'ouldhave added to their value. II, A. M. 

L*£criiure essai sur rongine €l la formation de rune d^s premiires 

dentures Mdditerraneenws. By Edouard Naville* 143 pp. (Paid Geuthner, 
Paris.) 30 trs. 

Dr. Naville's reasons for writing this book are set forth in the preface, 
where he maintains that \mtlng originated in drawing, and that it W'os 
only by degrees that a drawing obtained a syllabic, and then, in some cases, an 
alphabetic character. He puts forward two further statements: one, that 
Eg 3 T)tian writing was id ways figurative, and the other* that the German method 
of transliteration is WTOng, because it gives groups of signs wlticb are impossible 
to pronounce. In the body of the book he develops aU these propositions, his 
argument being that the modem method of studying ancient Egyptian is based 
upon our knowledge of Semitic languages and that no ollow'once is made for the 
fact that it was a spoken and therefore an ever-changing language, w^bich varied 
in different parts of the country. Here he is unfair to the very latest ideas on 
these subjects, for it is now^ recognised that there are other elements besides 
Semitic in Egyptian, and also that our knowledge of the andent dialects, which 
no doubt existed, is as yet too slight for any definite statement, though a con¬ 
siderable amount of w^ork is being done. But all readers will be in accord with 
the author when he points out that the Egyptian script, in common with that of 
many other countries* originated as pictures of objects, which gradually lost 
their pictorial ^^alue and became merely signs for the associated sounds these 
signs were then used as groups of letters to spell out words of entirely different 
meanings. Tlie author is strongly of opinion that vowels were written in Egyptian* 
and it h refreshing to find him running a-tilt against the rigidly academic methods 
of the German school and arguing that the hieroglyphs represent a living spoken 
language. The book has considerable value for this reason, besides the merit of 
being Amt ten by a scholar W'ho had devoted nearly sixty years of a long life to the 
study of Egj-ptology. " A. M. 

Deux grander ddeofiveries archdologiqtm en Corde, By S. Umehaiu. {Revtie 
des A ris Asiaiiques.) 1926. 

Tills contains a further account, illustrated, of the royal tombs of Korea. 
They are of two types : a wooden chamber with entrance from the top of the 
tumulus, and an anclied brick chamber with side entrance. The former type is tiie 
richer in contents. Objects that are dated range from 85 sx. to a.d. 52* 
Lacquered wood has been considerably preserved ; the cover of a bowl has a long 
inscription stating the contmts* and the names of seven artists who took part in 
making it, 4 b.c. There is no such personal record in any other land. Another 
tumulus opened by Mr. Umehara had a toll crown of gold* eai-rings, belt-fastener^ 
and armlet, all minutely wrought in gold : over a hundred va^es of pottery, and 
others of silver* gilt copper and lac. Ail discoveries are preserved in the N*ationa] 
Korean Museum. t- o 
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ZeitscbrififSr AgypthcJie Spraciie. VoL LXI, !9'26. 

Wreskinski, W. — Bdckerci. This is a discussion of the various scenes 
showing the preparation of bread and cakes from grain. Some of these scenes 
cannot be explained, but it is suggested that one of them (2"*, 83). depicts the rising 
of the dough before the loaves are kneaded. The raising agent employed was 
presumably Iceland moss, large quantities of which w'ere found at Deir el Bahri, 

ScHAkFF, A. — VorgeschicMlicitis zur Libyerfrage. Four prehistoric vases 
are published in this article ; also a bowl in the Golenischeff collection. The 
vases are recent additions to the Berlin Museum. The writer considers that one 
of the earliest representations of the Set animal may be found on one of them* 
The following arguments are urged in favour of a connection between the Naqada 
culture and Libya:— (1) The likeness between the dogs on wliLte-lined pottery 
and the hounds with Libyan names on the stele of King Antef. (2) The presence 
of the Libyan phallus sheath on vases and ivories. {3) The Liby^in god is 
a form of Set, lord of Ombos. {4) The idenrifleation of the word W on the stone 
vases of Kho-sekhem mth the Libyan place-name b’J, which is to be sought in 
the neighbourhood of El Kab. (5) The distribution of certain flint arrow-heads 
from Mauretania and Algeria across the oases to Naqada and Nubia. (6) A 
similar distribution of a certain type of stone vase, shaped like a truncated skittle 
with a wade base. 

Borciiardt, L —Jubildumbilder. (1) A revised reconstruction of some frag¬ 
ments of the Sun temple of Abu Gurob shows that the scenes were incorrectly 
described in a previous publication, and that they represent, in reality, the Sid 
festival of Ra‘CO-User. (2) In the temple of Khonsu, buiit by Rameses III at 
Kamak, the building material was taken from older temples. On some thirty-two 
of the blocks rc-used in this way arc scenes depicting the Sed festival of 
Amenhotep III. of which the temple at Soleb contained the only representation 
hitherto known. The most likely source for these blocks would be the great 
temple of this king which once stood near the Colossi. 

Schafer, H. — Dig angeUiefu BasilikenfutlU des Tempels von Luhor, In 
this article Schafer reaches the same conclusion which was expressed by Engelbach 
in Ancient Ecypi, 1924, Part III, namely, that the Colonnade at Luxor Temple 
represents the original plan, and was not the hastily-finished central portion of a 
basilica which was planned but never completed, Schafer holds that the Colonnade 
was a v^tibule, comparable writh those at Soteb and Sedeinga, so that the form 
of its ground plan in the time of Amenhotep III and of Tutankhamen entitles 
the temple to be placed in a series of contemporary buildings. With its two rows 
of columns, such a vestibule admirably served its purpose of leading the worshipper 
up to the inner sanctuary. The earliest e.xample of the use of a basilica to 
emphaase the processional route in a temple would then be the Great Hall at 

Kamak. 
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Journals. 


Koeder, G.—// ah Gati^ The monuments which form the subject 
matter of this paper are now in the Hildesheim Museum. If, as is assumed, 
this find actually came from Horbet, a militar)' colony must have existed there 
in the time of Rameses II, In this station, four statues of the Pharaoh received 
the largest share of worship, and thus testify to the deification of the monarch in 
his lifetime and ^vithin Egyptian territoiy. The most remarkable sculpture shows 
Rameses II rewarding an officer named Mes with gold ornaments * on the lower 
part of the stone, the king, standing near his statue, throws necklaces to “ the 
army," which is represented by a few soldiers, who are d^a^vn with great freedom 
of line. Several votive stones were evidently made for stock, as the place for the 
names was left vacant. 


Sethe, K. — Ein ProzessarUil aits dem aUen Reich. Berlin Papyrus 9010 
contains the judgment given in an Old Kingdom lawsuit. The litigants are the 
eldest son of the deceased, and a man who claims to have been appointed his 
trustee in the interests of all the children. The verdict suggests that the nonnal 
procedure in the Old Kingdom was for the eldest son to inherit unless the testator 
had made a will otherwise. 


Seth£, K. — 2it der enktithchen Negation w. The use of the enclitic negative 
explains certain passages, in the Pyramid texts and elsewhere, which have not 
been completely understood hitherto. Any doubt as to the correct interpretatiO'n 
of this particle is removed by the presence of -a- after the lir in J^r. 815. 


Williams, C. Ran'SOH.— The Cylinder Seal of a King U^erkere, A cylinder 
seal in the possession of the New York Historical Societ)’ bears the cartouche 

of a king of Upper and Lower Egypt, ^ ^ j ((j]^ ^^ 

Unfortunately, the second cartouche is not given, and the seal does not, therefore, 
help to solve the problem of King Khenaer (Petrie, History I, p. 245). 


BissiNo, F. VON and Blok, H. V.—Eine lYeihattg an die sieben Haihoren, 
Prayers to the Seven Hathors and figures of the goddesses are carved on the 
remains of a rectangular slab in the Scheurleor Museum at the Hague. Four of 
the figures are preserved whole, the fifth and sixth in part, whilst tlie seventh 
has disappeared entirely. The prayers are for one Amenemhat. a " veritable first 
priest of Thoth." The sculpture may be assigned to the New Kingdom, and b 
the earliest dedication knoi^m to these goddesses. 

Steindorff, G. — Ein dgyptisc/t^s Grab in Siwa, The rock tomb described in 
this article was one of those seen by the writer in 1899-1900. It b that of an 
Egyptian priest, Pa-Thoth. 

Wolf, W .^—Uber einige Waffen im Berlhier dgyptischen Museum. An almost 
unique ceremonial axe b described and illustrated, which was acquired by the 
Berlin Museum in 1925. The head is bound to the shaft, by means of plaited 
leather straps. The head b not solid, but shows a lion chasing an antelope in 
open W'ork. 'ITie only similar specimen known to the writer is in the British 
Museum (Too/s and Weapems, Pi. 2, 91 = Archaeohgia, LI IT. 90), though 
similar axe-heads are not unusual. 'Hiis type of axe was used in the wars of 
Tliothmes ill and survived as the standa^ ceremonial axe after it had been 
superseded in use. Two 'wn-i dubs in the Berlin Museum are akodescribed and 
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illiistiated. Their ends are covered with coloured harks arranged in patterns. 
It is suggested that the patterns on similar objects (dubs and bows} should be 
carefully Investigated, and that the harks used in them should be examined 
botanically in the hope of ascertaining the place of origin of this technique. 

Klebs, L.— Der a^’pii^he SeeUmogd, In the Middle Kingdom the soul 
was supposed to live on in the form of a bird, namely, the heron, stork, swallow, 
and peewit, which are migrants, and in the falcon and goose, which are not. The 
soul-bird of all is the which the writer believes to be Seo^i*s mnhrdta. 
This bird, which flies at dawn and sunset only and builds a three-roomed nest, 
would seem particularly suitable to embody the spirits of sun-worshipping kings. 

Devaud. ^.-^optica. (t) Sur ia sabsttiniion de tr d x en bohairique. 
As a general rule, (r replaces ^ in Boheiric for Egyptian g, or d when 
followed immediately by /, n or r. (2) Stir Us hkIs copies (5) et uotx 
(S./ l et teiirs correspondaiiis igypttens. In Egyptian and Coptic alike, one 

and the same word serves for “ justice " and truth " (in Egyptian m¥. t, in 
Coptic UH (S), etc.). As r^ards words meaning the opposite, ‘di serves for 
both " injustice " and " lie " in the New Kingdom. In demotic, however, a 
new word, n'aw/, " lie," makes its appearance in place of ‘d in this meaning, 
and in Coptic r»si means " unjust " only, whilst the word '* lie " is rendered by 
HOTx. L. B. E. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The work of the British School at Gaza is fully dealt with in the article by 
Prof- Petrie in this number. Tlie party engaged in those excavations w'ere 
Prof, and Udy Petrie. Mr, and Mrs. Starkey, 0r. Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Risdon, 
and Mr. Harding. 

Mr. Howard Carter and his able assistants continue the colossal task of 
clearing the tomb of Tutankhamen. The glittering treasure recalls the descrip¬ 
tions of the Arabian Nights, and imagination reels at the thoi^ht of the wealth 
and splendour which at one time surrounded the burials of those great Pharaohs 
who preceded this obscure boy-king. 

Mr. Firth’s finds at Saqqara show the extraordinary' finish of the art and 
architecture of the Illrd dynasty. 

The tomb of Khufu’s mother at Gireh has proved a disappointment, since 
the sarcophagus was empty; but the objects found show' the richness of the 
original burial. 

The Egypt Exploration Society has sent two expeditions this season—one for 
excavating, under Mr. Frankfort, first at Tell el Aniarna, and later at Abydos ; 
the other, under Mr. Faulkner, is engaged in making a complete publication, by 
photography and hand copying, of the great temple of Sety I at Abydos. 

Mr. Rowe and Mr. Yeivin have been working at Beisan, that very Beth-Shan 
to the w'all of which Saul’s dead body was fastened by the Philistines. The 
Egyptian objects found included two great triumph stelae of basalt — one set up by 
Sety 1. the other by Rameses If- Below the temple built by Sety I there are 
remains of another temple in w'hich scarabs of Thothmes 111 w^ere found, 

iTof. Petrie's lecture on " Recent Discoveries" will take place on Thursday, 
May 26th, at 2.30 p.m,, repeated on Saturday, May 28th, at 3 p.m., and on 
Monday, May 30th, at 5.30 p.m., and his exhibition will be open from Monday, 
June 27th, to July 1 6th, 10 a m. to 5 p.m, daily, and on evenings of July 6th and 
15th, 6.30 to 0.30 p.m. 

The International Congress of Orientalists will hold its meetings at Oxford 
in August, 1928. Further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Indian Institute, Oxford. 
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THE HITTITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH THT-ANKH-AMON S 
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The Hittite cuneifDnn r.ktmg to the between 

nnMn S-BJikh-Amon and the Hittite king Snbbiluliumns, the father ot 

>Iursilis H after the deatti of Tut-ankh-Amon, have now been pubhsW m 

i,yT)r. F^r.cirorB in tteprevious 

iT nL to '-erbally eumplete end accurete tmoslabon of them. 

They read as foUovrs :— 

(3 BoTU 41, p. 69.) 

Cbl III (I) Now while my father was down at Car<*emi* (J he sent 
uweyTup^i and Hadad-zalmas (3) to the countn, 

“aii: of Ltioch). They departed ; (4) the eo»lry of Amka h^ dev^ 
latPd ■ the spoil oxen and sheep, they canted back to my tatber. m 
lltt'on, thel^ople of Egypt (Miam) (d) heard of the dev^tnpon Amha. 

they wem terrified. (7) Jh— ^ of E^t (IfawJmi 

■ refdKSrrf^envwtor^yfatherlflOlwritmgthostoIm:''Myhusbnnti 
L dS^ "l ha« no son : your sous (12) ere «portrtI to be^oivn up 
^ M31 ™u give me on^ of j'our sons, verily he shaU be my hustetid. (14) 
AcSlv -y sen-ant slil take him away. (15) and wtU make hrm my 
hSnd acknowledge him as Pharaoh." 06) Ihereup^ my fathe 

Ustened to this (17) and summoned the tevond ^ 

at this early [stage] (19) be did nothing [of m (22) 

(21) sending the Chief SecretarJ^ his Higt 

<aid\ ** brin^ b^k an. accurate report ( ) . / j. i 

iai„°n„rw"lwe. and what has hrtonre of rire 
Master* (24 25) So do vou bring me back an accurate repo , . , 

(26) While u'le Chief Secretary wan coming back from Egypt (.7) my a er 

. The write ha, written * taatead of the ehnlUrly tunned chatacte, » which elomly 
resemble it. The name ia S-a(n)kh-AnuiD. ^ 
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Was attacking the city of Caichemish, (28) On the 7th day he had completed 
its environment. (29) on the 8th day after offcrmif battle on the Ist dayi 
(30) he [again defeated] the enemy in a successful fight on the 8th (31) and 
[9tli] days. After that (32) he assaulted the city. The gods (33) sent [lieJp 
to Inm]; he climbed up [into the city] ; the wall (34) of [the city he breached. 
Tlie general] Inaras (35) aftenvards left nothing [imconqiiered ?} (36) 

Against the neighbouring [territory ?] (37) . , , wherever it might be 
(38) ... it was destro 3 '€d; verily (39) then . . . [to] tlie city 
, . . tiras (40) spoil of silver, gold and articles of copper (41) he took 

up: to Khattusas (Boghas Keui) he carried it, (42) so that the anaount of 
spoil he carried into the Palace (43) was 3330 [talents]. 

Here follows an unlnscrilTed space extending over eleven lines. 

(44) The envoy of Eg 5 T>t, the blaster Kh3.nis. (45) came down to him, 
and my father on his part heard from his Chief Secretary (46) in Egypt 
whom he had commiBsioned (47) as follows: “ \Vliat is become (48) of the 
son of their master ? and (49) is she deceiving me and does not really want (59) 
my son to be king? " So to my father (51) the queen of Ivgypt afterwards 
wTote (52) as follows : " VVhj- do j’ou say this (53) that she is deceiving me 
and that I (54) rcallj' have a son ? I have (IV, I) humbled myself and my 
country (2) I have written to a foreign land; (3) but you have not 
responded (lit. advanced) to me. (4) The above is what you saj"^ to me : 
(5) nevertheless he who was my huslxand is dead (6) and I have no son. 
Accordingly my servant shall take him (7) and 1 will make him my husband 
(sirr). (8) To no other country whatever have 1 written. (9) Only to you 
have I written. Your sons (10) are reported to be grown up. so give me 
(11) one of your sons; he shall be my husband ; (13) in the laud of Egvrpt 
he shall be king.'* (13) So my father was persuaded : (14) he listened to the 
lady’s words (15) and among (his) sons he selected [one], 

Uninscribed space followed by the colophon: (16-18) The 7th. tablet un¬ 
finished ; not yet ready for the bronze tablet (or, as Dr. Forrer renders it: Accord¬ 
ing to the bronze tablet. Xot yet finished).* 

Dr i'orrer points out that the text as w’c have it is a first, uncorrected copy. 
If bis interpretation of the colophon is right the bronze tablet, which was kept 
in " the record house of stone " (or, perhaps, " house of stone records "}, will have 
preceded tlie copy on day, and he very ingeniously infers that it would have been 
engraved on four sides corresponding with the four sides of the tablet, about eleven 
lines of it having become illegible through oxidation, " so that the end of tlie 
first and second columns, as well as the commencement of the third and fourth 
(where tJiere are blank spaces in the day tablet) were unable to be read." If 
the .\ss}'Tian preposition is used in its ordinary sense, as my translation assumes, 
the converse would have been the case, the clay tablet being a first and uncor- 
rected draught of what after correction was incised upon the bronze stela. In 
any case tliere are other evidences besides the blank lines, and the statement 
in the colophon, that it was not the finished copy. In tlie name of {S)akhamun 

* Literally “ tl)«re is a dimmuUon of mys«lf and my country.” 

* Tlie Ass^tLui preposition ana which is here used would more naturally signify •* for’• 
than ” according to.” But both translations are possible. 
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Tht Hiniie Cctrtspo>tdence wUh Tut-ankh-Amoiis Widow. 


the first character has been mistaken for the similarly formed ia. ^ 

Nib-khuru-riyas the initial character iii must stand for the ' 

uid in the Hittitc t«ls and nanily mist^nn tor i,.d ^ 
over, as compared with HI. 14, the adverb has faUen out, so that the natwal 
rendering wodd be either " 1 have taken my servant," or ‘ take my servant, 

> Tlic misteke was doubtless assisted by the same tecdcncy to alteration as that 
which changed JJib-miJ-riya into the Tel cl-Amaroa Mimmuriya. 


Though the figures of the princesses at Tell el Amama 
are nearly all mutilated, one figure remains of Onkhes 
en ameu, afterwards named Onkhes en aten, whose name 
is written by the Hittltes as Sankhamun, We owe this 
figure to Mr. N. de G. Dades' copy from the tomb of 
Panehesy, 
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Oils words in this paper are given according to Tutschek's spelling. Tlic only 
letters arseding cxplanatio'n are; d' ™ d followed by ftartira; <7 = alnuost a lisp; 
n = Spanish a without the y-sound following; f = s! r’ = English s/i or rA ; i = .\iabic 


I.— History and Ethnology. 

1. The Gala are tlie remnant of an ancient Hamitic people who appear to have 
come from Nortlt-east Africa, now Somaliland, the region which is most probably 
to be identified with the land of Punt. It seems, also, that from the same stock 
which produced the Gala came the dynastic Egyptians, as I have suggested 
(Ancient Egypt, 1926, p. 10). This is attested, among other things, by the 
proofs of the GiLla origin of the Xllth dynasty (ANCiE>rT Egypt, 1924, pp. 38'42). 
The GSQa word for “God" or “sky," seems to be turned into Egyptian as 
Uaftka, the IXth dynasty name. It is perhaps worth noting, in regard to the 
prophecy quoted in Ancient Egypt, 1924, p. 41, that " a king shall come from 
the south, whose name is .'\meny," that Aman is a modem Gala personal name. 
A further connection suggested in A.nciemt Egvpt, 1926, p. 96, of " the great 
(G^a) goddess '* Atdtc " with the Old Kingdom name .^teta. would refer to a 
festival rather than a goddess, as named in O.L.Z.; ASetd (var. aieli] is defined 
by Tutschek (Galla Dictionary, p. 4) as a " certain festival." 

2, The original home of the Gala was somewhat to the east of the modern 
Abyssinia. In this region the Gala were settled at the time when they invaded 
Egjqjt. /\bout A.P. 1733, they were driven to the west, and overran the southern 
part of Abyssinia, which is their present home. The name GSla is derived by 
Tutschek from the Gala verb gdla, “ to go home," and is connected by him with this 
settlement in Abj'ssLnia. {Dictionary, p. 20.) Another migration took place at 
a later date to the south, when the eastern part of the present Northern Frontier 
Proi-dnce of Kenya Colony was occupied, as far as the Tana river. This migration 
w^as probably prevented from going in a south-westerly direction by Uxe presence 
of the M^e, which is shown by Masae placc-namis round and south of Lake 
Rudolf; this movement may be provisionally dated to c. 1750. There are 
now two GSla tribes in Kenya Colony, Rerareta and Koftm, who were cut off 
from the rest of the GSla by the Somali, and live in the Tana district. The 
account of them, published in the .Annual Report for 1925 of the Native Affairs 
Department of Kenya (Nairobi, 1926, pp. II, 12), is not flattering. They are said 
to be "a thoroughly decadent and declining race , , , incredibly crud to both 
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women and their Boni retainers . . , Thdr sole mteri^t in life is cattle, women, 
ivory, money, drink and tobacco" (p. 12). "They are mean, despicable, 
treacherous, avaricious, cowardly, full of intrigue and quite untrustworthy/* 
though they are " clever and intelligent stockmen " (p. 11). 

3. Krapf s " Galla I^anguage " (London, 1840) mentions more than sixty 
GSla tribes; the following seem to be the more prominent:— 

(1) Gala proper (or Oromo), with sub-tribes of t— 

i. Horad'a. 

ii. MidjUe. 

iii. Robale. 

iv. Kilole. 

vi.KoS« >“ Colov- 

(2) Warra Elma, " the milkers," 

(3) lima Orma (or Oromo). " sons of fondgnm ’’ (or " of Gala "). 

(4) Wateza (the name of a sacred tree). 

(5) BorSna. in Kenya Colony, with sub-tribes of: 

i. Wadjo. 

ii. Djarzo. 

4. It is sometimes said that the G3ia and Somali are ethnologically the same. 
This is not so; the Gila are Hamites. and the Somali Semites or Asiatics, and not 
racially akin to the Gila. 

* 

IT.—Mode of Life. 

5. Tlie following brief account of the manners and customs of the Gala is 
based largely on the miscellaneous information scattered through Karl Tutschek’s 
*' Galla-English Dictionary" (Munich. 1844), which I have collected under 
separate headings for convenience of reference. Quotations from Tutschek are 
indicated only by inverted commas. The reference is to tile Gala of Abys^nia 
of SO to 100 years ago, rather than to those in Kenya, Comparative references 
are given to tribes of partly G5la origin, e.g. Nandi (Ndi.), and M^sae (M.), and 
to ^ypt. 


n. Houses. 

6. The Gala live in villages {vtandara ; AinhSric, mattdar. There is a place in the 
Northern Frontier Province, Kenya, called Mandera). Each village consists of a 
single ■' farm," surrounded by land for pasture and cultivation. Similarly, the Ndi. 
and M. do not live in villages, as the term is usually understood, but in homesteads, 
each complete in itself, e.g. Ndi, have the main hut, warriors’ hut, granary, cattle- 
fold, and cultivation. The huts are called nnota (pi. ntaneii : cf. Ndi., meny, 

dwell: Egyptian «^) . They are divided into rooms (gomrutfa} by partition 

walls {goro or tchitehara) ; the sleeping-place is d'ttica. The house-doois are 
fastened by wooden bars {zeqe, or dangara). The hearth {gemo) consists of three 
stones upon which the cooking-pot is placed. Ndi. huts are divided into two 
rooms by a partition wall the people, goats and sheep sleeping in one room, 

the calves and cows in the other. The same type of fireplace occurs in Ndi. 
huts, and in prehistoric hut-circles in Nandi. By way of utensils, the GMa have 
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jars for storing grain [ichuko], stools {tupilo arsd hardyutm), baskets [gtm^t 
plates {ijihii), cups [hudogza and haia), a case containing a knife awl and 
needle {garaba). For lighting, they use candles of tallow {gipo mora), ana of 
wax {gipo gaga). For fuel, dried cow-dung (koboio) is useil, by means of which 
flies and insects are driven away, 

h. Food. 

7, They eat, among other things, potatoes {dinitcha), flax seed {iaUia. 

Limtm a/ricamm), roasted barley (Safe), make stalks porridge [moca), 

cheese, and a raw food made from a species of durra. After eating it is cnstomary 
to tread upon the eater's back, as an aid to digestion, Kod'it dugde m catchat, 

" come tread on my back." . * j r .t, * 

8, Of beer {dyalali), they have several kinds. One kind is made from wheat 

(owiari) and honey (dtfgww), 

c. Clothes. 

9, For clothes (teaya), the men wear breeches {tnarh), undershirts {waya), 
and cloaks to keep tliemsdves warm {bagaUa and sogola), and to keep off the rain 

' The women's garments {ptald) consist of gowns with red and blue stripes 
sleeved shirts or blouses [haftdabo), sleeved gowns {balazc), a blue-black garment 
called gurati, speckled sliawls [djifara). and a large shawl fiefufa), which is worn 
over the hatidabo. and tied round the waist with a scarf {hinna), and which fo^ 
a fold in which tliey cany their babies. The Ndi. and M, women carry their babies 

in a siinilar way. 

d. Ornaments. 

10 Ornaments consist of pearl armlets {robda), bracelets {tnalta), silver 
armlets covering the fore-arm to the elbow (as w-ith the M. and Ndi. who also cover 
the upper arm) {zOMbooo). pearl necklaces {burana, which is perhaps the origm of 
the tribal name Sorana), tin bracelets on the upper arm {girid^a), ivory rings on the 
forearm (djam). strings of pearls round the legs {doca). Old women wear a ring 
called naca " on the feet." Men wear fur caps {gomfo). 

e. Hair. 

11 The common people may not wear beards, or only very short ones; the 
heard k worn long by cUefs and priests (as i:g>Tjt), Unmarried girk wear a tuft 
of hair on the crown of the head, called carz, which is ornamented with pearls, 
and which is cut oft on the day of marriage; hence " durba tan " means an 
unmanied girl. 

/. Soap, 

12. Soap (Afltidbifo ; AmliSric endsd) is made from a plant of the same name. 

g. Smoking. 

13 The Gala are very fond of smoking tobacco (b'm6o), which is smoked in 
pipes (gaya) It seems that tobacco is sometimes mixed with bhang, "for 
A^fa^e relates of veO' strong smokers kaxmig sometimes died in a few days with 

violent coughing." 
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Ur.—A oricuxttjre AMD Crafts. 

14. ITie chief occupations of the G5Ja are slock-farnung and agnculture. 
The necessities of life axe produced by craftsmen [fj(HtfK) who are held to be 
effeminate by the warlike G^a, and accordingly looked down upon, Stwh are 
weavers^ tanners, potters, leather-workers, smiths, and tailors, Siniilarly, the Ndi. 
and M. are chiefly stock-men, and hold other forms of labour in contempt; indeed, 
among them, smiths are an outcast class. 

15. For the cultivation of the soil, the Gala use, besides spades [fiorla), a 

plough drawn by oxen igodiyo ); they l^ve also a plough, drawn by four 

oxen, called tchimdi. The parts of a plough are called: 

Share -, .. .. .. .. ,, gar/o or itmrasa. 

Slade or bottom. babaU, 

Ring which fastens the share .. .. margadja. 

Stilts .. ... .. horta. 


The yokes (gambsri) are fastened to the beast's neck by keys or sticks thrust 
through tire yoke much in the same way as in andent and modern 

Europe {^Rdi^u&iy, N.S, XI, 221), and in Africa to-day, " Coiun tnaraza 
caha " the ploughman holds the plough-share obliquely {in order to get it into the 
ground). 

Grass is made into hay, and turned with a two-pronged pitchfork {gorhi}. 

The Gala know several kinds of grain crops, e.g .:—> 


Durra be<ia .. 

White durra .. 

Black durra ,. 

Another sp. of white durra 
Another sp, of black durra 
Red durra 
Triticum sp. .. 

Hordcum sp, .. 

Zea spelt 


.. T7fljS, 

.. TJajiadL 
.. Tlajt guradja. 

.. AfiHnga ^di, 

.. Mtsinga guradja. 
.. Mizinga diim, 

.. Omhori. 

.. Gage. 

.. B(diolo. 


Gram is Mp*iimowed with a shovet {darba), and stored in, clay iuits {gMinfrj); it 
is ground by mill-stones (daho'daka or uaedra) which are dressed by a stone 
called wacard. Meal is dakit. 

16. Cattle breeding "is carried on so extensively . , , that, from a 
scardty of fodder for thetr numerous beasts, veiy distant pastures must often 
be sought for. which causes continual disputes with the neighbouring tribes,” 
Cattle should not be counted, as the proverb says—itw-At* hifhkaim, “ do not 
count your cattle.” 


Names for various kinds of cattle are ;— 
Cattle in general 
Calf [m. or f.) .. , 

Young ox 

Working ox.. 

Three-year-old ox or heifer.. 


{ 


Lon. 

Tshabi. 

Djibiiclm. 

Wofdfui. 

Godiyo^ 

Gorb^. 
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Heifer old enough to breed.. 

Hull 1 ■ ► ■ ■ ‘ ' 

Bull witli erect Immp 
Bull with hanging hump 

Bull. 

Store ox 

Two-year-fjld cow . ♦ 

COMT 44 • , ■' 

Pregnant cow 


.; Goromza, 

.. Korma. 

., Korma hordeda. 

Kornta gurra. 

Vljin. 

.. Zanga. 

Rai’a, 

Zavia, 

Zilga, 

gimai], donkeys {Jiand} and sheep 


They have also camels (givtala ; Amharic, 
{Iiola) and goats (r^e*). 


IV.—GoterkME NT. 

17. " Tlie form of government is in the free tribes, »,e. those that are not 
subiect or tributary to any neighbouring power (Abyssinian, etc.) monarchical- 
despoticaJ, and the dignity of the king (moth chid) devolves by inh^tance to the 
male descendants (in some few also to the fem^), or the moti is changed by 
election after a certain number of years. , . . Under the moit stand the Zoreza 
(■ princes ') from among whom the heads of places {aha ganda) are chosen, while 
the other mighty men of the tribe axe only aha lafa (fathers, or lords of the soil), 
a condition which answers to that of our noble lords of manors or landed 
proprietors.” Under the aha ganda are lesser officers called aha fano (lords of the 
string). The court of elders is called mangudo \ the chief's house, mazara. 

The Ndi. system corresponds more or less with that of the Gala. The chief 
was originally the kiritogindatt under whom were kipiaiiHtk, and still lower, 
ciaitorfniK 


V,—Religion anp Superstitions. 

5S. ” Their religion is a monotheism obscured by many superstitions. The 
Gallas adore a supreme being, fFafr* (originally ' heaven ’), who is almighty, 
omniscient, all-good, all-wise, in short, possessing all the qualities which we 
Christians attribute to our God. The worship consists in prayers and sacrihees 
(die adoration of a tree is most decidedly impugned by my brother), and penetrates 
deeply into all the circumstances of life. If this natural religion has not been 
brought into seme sj'stem, w'hich is very probable, it is evident from the com- 
munications that the moral vi&vs connected with it exercise a very beneficial 
effect on the manner of thinking and acting of the confessors. ...” 

19. In addition to Wak‘, they believe in two kinds of sunshine, adtt, which 

destroj^. and biflu, which gives Ufe. Similar beliefs occur among the Ndi„ 
M., and other African tribes. In Egy-pt we may compare the antagonism of Horus 
and Set. Sacrifices are offered to WaJt\ in some of whidi a cup (wiU) is 

used; sacrificial animals are called dica. WTien the people go to a sacrifice, or 
when warriors return from war or tlie chase, branches of the sacred tree wepa 
called kalala, are carried before them. 

20. Tlie mee^a tree is also used in the ceremony of swearing an oath: 
Gadv^o swore under the Michaila tree with the kaiatcha, saying, ” The fortune 
which I have, may God lick it out of my house and disperse it, if I do, or do not do." 
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so and 'so r Hm ani cabu Wakayo gieki>li'ha mutlai’u ha bahmir djed'eir). 
The halatclia is a staff covered with leaves of the meefa tree. An oath once 


sworn Is itiviutible. ^ j % f w - 

2J* — At tlie Gala new-year, in mid-September, a feast called A/atrr^Ai 

is held at tlie time when the kelt> flovv^er blooms. U occurs at the same time as 
the Abyssinian feast of Michael, from which it seems to be borrowed. 

There is also a festival called Atif^ or atetf. . , o 

22. Sacred trees ,—Tlie ioUowing trees are held sacred: oa, tajio, 

wate^^i and mtefa. 

23. Of prayers to WaJ^, we have the following estamples t— 

" All the grain on earth thou hast made " {Mid’an lafa kanarak zttn 

“ Pray to God with an empty mouth " {Wakayon afan agabndau kad - 

'‘What God lias promised, that he performs" {Kan Wafiayo djede 

ini mfsdlafud'a). 

" God alone has no obligation " {Wakayo tokitshi gidin cabu). 

“ If God leads thee, thou art well led " (iTo Wakaya xigeza ingcfamla). 
[Cf. Ndi., " It is God who has gone ahead to lead me ’’ {dicptalil 

m indoK si ko’muUi )). . j» 

The locust is called the horse of God {Farta \Vakay6\, The rainbow, Gods 

sash or scarf {zabata Wakayo). 

24. Fabulous creatures. The Gala liave the following mythical beasts: 

(1) Hilu, a kind of monkey that eats flesh. 

(2) A creature called Banda, half human and half ammal, of the female 

sex. that eats flesh. 

(3) Adi, a creature which " has the faculty of changing itself into every 

form and terrifies, particularly as a ghost or phantom. Its colour 
is w'liite ((jrft), a colour which by the Gallas ... is regarded 
as fatal and infelicitous.’’’ With these may be compared the 
various monsters common to African folkdorc; I will name three 
instances' Ndi. C/ieiflosii (Hollis. “ Nandi, p, 41}j EnS'^n-annirt 
M. (Hollis, " Masai," p. 265}; and the Isukha (Bantu, " dog of the 
rught," Lindni) which went about with fire issuing from its 
mouth, and ate peopk- 


VL—Circumcision. 

25. Circumcision is practised , and the diviaons of the Gala are arranged 
in the order in which they come in regard to this rite. Hence it is a ceremony 
of some importance. The circumcision order of the four chief tribes of the Gala 
proper or Oromo is: Horad’a, Midjile, Robale. and Kilole. 

26. The circumcision festival {djara) at which the actual operation is 
performed, is held two years aftta- the preliminaiy ceremony called Gada, the 
nature of which is not clear, though it seems to imply something done secretly 
at night. At the Djara ceremony, priests called tchala ofliciaie. The food eaten 
during circumcision Is called c&ra, 

27. In the case of women, a mild form of clitoridectomy is practised, as 
ainong the Ndi. and M. 

’ Color detemmus alhis. Verg, G., Ill,, 82. 
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yil,_^MARRtAGE AXP Al>OPHON. 

28. Polygamy is pmctbed. and " 

:s^roK... - 

mmret. . *■ whidi every youth does as soon as he 

29. When a man wishes to ^ the girl he has chosen. 

is arrived at the age ® r^j^ning him how rnudi property he has 

a„d demands her. at -ooers, that one takes her 

(in oxen, horses, sheep, etc,). _ rOurine the ' ceremony * of mamage 

Ue to whom the ^rl pes a fingers, and a skin bracelet 

two rams are killed ■ ^^^^liorafter her first son is bom; if she bears 

“ The woman and tins circumstance generaUy causes 

a daughter, she r^eives ^ ‘ ra„k, this has no difficulty, 

separation. w ^an driveler out of his house, for other causes 

t^l'thfabove-mentioned.' In su^ ^Sr^^rntrerTTs 

crime for him to desert them." „ , , ,,, 

A girl of tiir^Ierited i women who are abandoned by 

30. Widows {gurziuMdi) may oe imienic 

their husbantb are also caUed adopted, when a ceremony is 

“''"■3^m rfSennsdenoUogrdationslup 


Father 
Mother 
Son. .. 
Daughter -. 
Second son ., 
Brother 
Sister 

Step-brother 
Paternal unde 
Brother-in-law 
Sister-in-law 
Any relation 


Aba. 

Had’a. 

lima. 

,, ludallti. 

,, Citdiztt. 
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33. .\U Cigla, other than the ddeis, are wanriors {watadara; AinhSiic, 
Ufaifmddar), TJiey arc, in fact, a tribe of militaiy herdsmen, like the Ndi. anH M. 

On the frontier of cadi tribe is a stockade {bero), protected by a trench 
(Amo), to keep out in^'acUng cattle-thieves, 

34. The various kinds of speais used by warriors arc: Tthoko, a spear with 
a fagged edge to the blade; Ho/a, a long spear with a pointed blade; Tchirfa, a 
long spear with a smooth-edged blade. 

Bj’ way of military decorations, they have i Gudidja, a large bracelet; 
D’ugo. a round earring, for bravery in war or the chase; Ubota (Amharic irbord), 
an ivory armlet worn on the upper arm hy men who have killed an enemy. The 
Ndi, and M, have decorations for bravery. 

The wamors hold periodical feasts called Garafa at which war-songs are sung, 
and at which a cow is killed, and a piece of its flesh, called kuha, is carried " with 
the skin to an unfrequented place and left there for the beasts; a symbolic 
action by which this kuba means the " killed for*; to eat the kuba is prohibited 
[kirmi,:’ 


G. B. Huntixgford, 
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NOTES ON SOME GENEALOGIES OF THE MIDDLE KINGDOM. 

In stiwJjTJig the gene^ogiss of the Middle KjBgdoni, the question of consatignineous 
tnnninges at once arises. Such marriages occur, though infrequently, and occa¬ 
sionally the names suggest diat the custom had been more general. Such names are 

mother is my sister" {Abydos HI, pL XIII), which indicates 

a father-daughter marriage, or 1) ^ \ My father is my brother " {S.G.D. 

20085), which points to a mother-son union. It is often argued tliat the tenns of 
relationship wia^e not so strictly applied as at the present day, and that when 
a woman is said to be the " sister " of a man, the w'ord may mean wife's sister, 
brother's wife, paternal or maternal aunt, niece, or even cousin; but this can 

hardly be the case when we find such particularity of definition ^ ^ | t| ,. > 
"Wife of the brother of his father" (S.G.D. 20051). The fact of sudi closely 
consanguineous marriages is dearly seen in the titles of royal ladies, who were 

1 ^ ** mother of the King " {see No, 16). 

These rnarriages seem to occur in all classes of society, and it can hardly be 
a coincidence that they are usually found in families where the names Wah-ka, 
Bebu or Beby, and names compounded uith Khnum and Sebek, were used. Ihe 
genealogies given here are those of small officials, not necessarily connected in 
any w'ay with the roj'al house or even with the families of the great nobles. The 
references arc to B,M,ST. Sfitish ^ustutii M,C,A. Makiett£, CstsIogiK 

o/Abydvs : M.F.D. De Morga.\, Foitill^ dcDah^mr: REC. Recueil dis Travattx: 
S.G.D, Schaefer and Lange, Grab Dmkmdler. * Indicates names of women. 

1. in the genealogy of Wah-ka (S.G.D. 20043) there is a straightforward 
descent of three generations; Wah-ka himself, liis mother, and his maternal 
grandmother. But the filiation of his two sisters shows the marriage of a father 
and two daughters, Bebu being the daughter of Wah-ka {Le. the grandmother, 
as tlie epithet after the name is feminine), and Ka-hcnt being the daughter of 
Bebu. In other words, the grandfather married Wah-ka luf-scnb, by whom 
he had two daughters, Rens-ankh and Bebu; he married both daughters, 
Rens-ankh's child being tfie \\'ah-ka commemorated on the stela, and Bebu's 
child being Ka-hent, sister of Wah-ka, .Mariette's suggestions {Calalogitts 
d’Abydos, No. 892) that Bebu was the father of Wali-ka is untenable, as the 
name is over the figure of a woman. The only other possibility is that the 
grandmother, Wah-ka luf-setib, married twice, and that the second husband 
married the daughters of his predecessor. Wah-ka was not of high rank, being 

only and none of tile women of the family, except his wile, 



2. The same family is recorded bn the stda of Hor-zeruy (S.G.D, 20681) 
with the slight alteration of abbreviating the name of Wali-ka fuf-senb to Senb. 
Here again the relationsliips show father-daughter, and also aunt-nephew, 
marriages. Ta-entet-ny, sister of Hor-zeniy, had a son Sebek-hetep, who is 
called the brother of Hor-zeruy; and Ta-entet-ny also married Wah-ka, son of 
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RenS'ankh, her hair-sister. Ta-entet-ny has no title in this geneaJogy^ though 
her mother was a ^ cm, as si'as also Mut-hetep, wife of Hor-zeruy. 

3. The name of Nefer-rud occurs again in another stela (S.G.D. 20158), which 
appears to be also of the family of Hor-zeniy). He may be the great-grandfather 
of \\’ah*ka, son of Kens-ajikh, Uiough it is possible that he is of the same geiiera- 
tioti as Wah-ka, for one of his step-mothers is Rens-ankh, and Iiis half-sister 
and his son are both called ^Vah-ka, Tliere is a possibility that Nefer-rud's 
motlicr and wife, who w'ere both named Hetept, were one and the same, lietept 
is, however, a common name, and may be that of tw'o separate persons; but in 
view of tire fact that intennairiages occur elsewhere in the family, it is not unlikely 
that this is the record of a mother-son union. The Nefcr-nids of S.G.D, 20636 
are probably of the same family coUaterally. 

4. The genealogy of Sen-mry Kheper-ka-Ra (S.G.D, 20141) can be explained 
only as the marriage of a man with three women, two of w'hom are presumably 
his own daughters. Sen-mry held only a small office at the royal court, being 

and none of the women were even Sen-mry's 

mother was Hatshepsut, who was bom of Yay; he had a brother, Ka-eiq-saf, 
bom of Hatshepsut; another brother Sebek-enj-^e, bom of Yay; a sister Bebu, 
w'lio is discreetly said to be '* bom of her mother,** and who, therefore, might be 
a step-sister ; and a brother Sen-miy', bom of Bebu. Again, tlie only method 
of accounting for the relationships is by a man who married Yay, then her 
daughter Hatsliepsut. who might liave been his step-daughter, and, finally, his 
own daughter Bebu, whose son Sen-mry was a brother of Sen-mry Kheper-ka-Ra, 
Hie fact that Sen-mry Kheper-ka-Ra had a double name suggests that he was 
younger or, at least, less ini[wrtant than Bebu*s son, and was given a second name 
to distinguish Jiim from Ids half-brother, 

5. A mother-son maTiiage is found in the stda of the pjjj Sebek-dedu 

(S.G.D, 20696), son of Inkaf and Ytau. Here his wrife is emphatically stated 
to be Ytaii. This may have been a ceremonial marriage, as no children are 
mentioned. 

6. The scribe of the stone-masons, Pa-unt (S.G.D. 20749), was the son of 
"i usny and had a daughter of the same name. He had also a daughter Nefer- 
hetep, bom of "V usny ; but there is nothing to show whether thk was a lather- 
daughter, or a mother-son, marriage. His viife w'as Senebtisi, daughter of Ka-nes, 
and one of his daughters is also said to have bceii born of Ka-nes. He would 
thus have had three marriages; Senebtisi, her mother, and Iiis own mother or 
daughter, [In REC. IX, 35, on a stela of tlie same familv, a son's name appears 

•n I □ WWW ^ 

7. On the stda of the goldsmith Sebekhetep (S.G.D, 20271) his own gene¬ 
alogy is clear. His mother was Ncfer-Khai, daughter of Dedet-JIut \ his own 
brother was Hepjm-Ka; his wife was Dedy. by whom he had five children, one 
daughter being called Beby. But following rfirectly on the name of his own 
brother comes " his sister. Hctepui, bom of Dedet-Mut.” This again can be 
explained only by a father-daughter marriage. 

8. The marriage of Se-hetep-ib (REC. flf, 122, xv) shows the union of a 
brother and sister. Aatet (sister of Hor-her-nekht, the owner of the stela) was the 
mother of \Y^abt, bom of (Iri-n) Ameny; Hor-her-nekht's brother was Ameny; 
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Ameny's motlier was Se-hctcp-ib, bora of Sit-Hatlior, and his father was 
Sc-hetcp-ib, also born of Sat-Hathor. Scbek-iarn, who was the fattier of 
Hor-her-nekJit and, presumably, of Aatet as well, appears to have married his 
onu mother and his wife's mother. The only titles among the people 
commemorated on this stela arc of small officials, none of whom were related 
to the principals. 

9. The relationships of Sebehhetep and his father Khnems (S.G.I), 20156) 
also show closely consanguineous marriages. The wife of Ktmems was Mer-seger, 
daughter of Hapjm, and she bore liim four children, Sebekhetep, Ibi, Sent, and 
Kemten. But besides these brothers and sister, Sebekhetep iiad three sisters : 
Neferu and Beby, bom of HapvTi; and Semut-ib, bom of Beby. It is evident 
tliat Semut'ib is really a sister and not a niece, for the real nephew is mentioned 
without any definition of relationship as " Seriebtifi, bom of Kemten." Again, 
the title of Sebekhetep, who alone is mentioned as holding any office, is not a high 



10. On the stela of Kensenb (S.G.D. 20160) a father-daughter marriage is 
shown, Khnemt had, by an unnamed husband, tliree sons, Keku, Yay, and 
Sebekhetep; she had also two daughters, Sat-Sebek and Rens-senb. Sat-Sebek 
had two sons; one was Pesesb, the brother of Iteku, son of Khnemt; the other 
was Senb, the brother of Sebekhetep, son of Khnemt. This relationship could 

have occurred only by the marriage of Sat-Sebek with her mother's husband, 

o 

probably her own father. Sebekhetep's office was , and his brotlieis were 

j i again showing a family of small officials. Sat-Sebek. 

how'ever, w'asa _i, and so also w'as her daughter Tety-urt, wdiose name is 

given w'ithout other relationship. 

I I. The genealogy of Ptah-sankh-en (S.G.D. 20153) sliows an aunt-nephew 
marriage, of the kind watlr which we are familiar in Ihc parents of Moses. Ptali- 
simkh-en's mother w-as Sat-sen, his father w^as Sebek-nezem, son of Sat-khent- 
khety, and his wife w'as Kefert-yu, daughter of Sat-kiient-khety, and therefore a 
sister of her husband’s father. There is also a strong presumption of a mother-son 
marriage, as Ptah-sankU-eu's brother was also the son of Sat-khent-khety. None 
of tins family is recorded as holding any offices. 

To turn to another line of investigation, it is important to note how different 
stelae link up with one another. In this way it is possible not only to supplement 
the genealcg>' of one family (as in Nos. 1, 2, and 3 above), but also to connect two 
or more families together. Though tit ere is still much work to be done, a few notes 
will indicate the line of research. 

12, There is a certain Rchu-ankh, bom of Pepu, whose name occurs on several 
stelae (S.G.D, 20104, 2014T, 20157, Piehl III, 10k, REC. IX. 63,8). HLs only title 

is yet he seems to be of sufficient importance to be mentioned by all the 

members of liisfamily. Taking thcstcla published in REC. IX. 63.8, as tliefullest, 
it is possible to fill up many of the blanks from the other sources. The genealogy 
No, 12 gives the connections caused by the marriages of Rohu-ankh and his sister 
Ta-net-s«h, and there is no doubt that further ramifications may be found. 
Thus, Senby, born of Tau (REC. IX, 63, 8), proves to be the Senby, horn of Tau, 
of S.G.D. 20614, where liis father’s name, Neb-pu, is given. Snennu, son of 
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Kemny and Tety, is another personage whose mine appears on several stelae, 
generally on those of the Rehu-ankli family, ^ ^ ^ , 

13. The name of the wdl-knomi noble .^P f o I <^ 1 ’ 

I-kher-nefert, son of Sat-Khonsn, occurs, as might be expected, on more than 
one stela. The fullest is that published in B.M-ST. HI, H, where the 
names of both parents and both grandmothers are given. In the inscriptions 
of S.G.D. 20038,20310, and 20683, there are other names ; and from the fact that 
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Nesi-Ptah, son of Sabek-em-sas. is the principal officiant in the scene of offering. 
I would surest that he is I-khcr-nefrut’s son ; this would make Sebek-etn-sas 
the wife of 1-kher-nefrut, and would give a genealogy of five generations, ft 
would then be interesting also to note the continuation of Ptah-worship. I-kher- 
nefnit's father was called Snefru, the abbreviated form of Ptah-snefer-ui; and 
four out of the five children of I-kher-nefnit (supposing that I am correct in 
regarding Sebek-em-sas as his vdfe) have names compounded with Ptah, 

14, The two stelae, S.G-.D, 20039 and 30309, supplement one another. The 



own stela seven children are mentioned. The titles show tliat both father and 
son held office among the scribes of the Qedet. 

15. The three stelae, S.G.D. 20055 and 20679. and M.C.A. 669, are 
of one family. As no titles are given, it is impossible to identify the family 
in other inscriptions, except by relationships, a matter of some difficulty, as 
names are frequently abbreviate. In JI.C.-A, 669 there is a daughter of Dedet- 
Neshemt, Nelerhetep, who is not mentioned elscw'hcrc \ the name, however, may 
be a mis^opy of the Anhur-hetep who occurs on both the other stdac. The 

spelling of lb’s mother's name is variable, t 

possibly be the same as (j the daughter of Wat, If so, these variants 


would give some knowledge of the phonetic value of the signs, 

16, 1 have to thank Mr, Guy Brunton for permission to publish his drawing 
of a cylinder seal of Queen Urt in the Iversen Collection. Mr. Brunton suggests 
that as she is called only the King's Wife when living, and the King’s Wife and 
Mother when dead, the double title cannot necessarily refer to an actual relation¬ 
ship. On the other hand, it is impossible to found a theory on the one e.xample 
only: and as mother-son marriages are known in the XVTIIth Dynasty, and 
father-daughter marriages under Snefru, the custom of parent-child marriages 
would surely occur in the Middle Kingdom, 
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Studies in Early Pottery oj the Ncetr East, 11. Asia. Europe, and the 
and their Earliest htteml^hns. By Dr. H. I'il^skfort. Large 8vo. 198 pp,. 
13 pis- 1927. (Royal Anthropological Institute,) 

This is a work so far unrivalled, and co-ordinating most important material. 
It deals with an immense amount of detail, from the Neolithic age to the XVlUth 
d 3 mast 5 ', and stretching from Spain to Cliina, Even the more detailed study 
covers the whole region from the Caspian to Greece* To handle so many thousand 
facts in less than 200 pages causes a breathless chase after conclusions. The 
mere glimpses of the past flitting by, which are each very incomplete and scarcely 
connected, make tantalizing problems, which we may hope some day to solve, 
when tlte various countries are avaihible for systematic work. Tliis difliculti* 
of co-ordination is faced by Dr. Frankfort, for in principle he has a wholesome 
chstnist of equations of time or of origin, and allows much to re-invention ; yet 
in practice the lure of discovery induces him to pour out suggestions, wliich 
cannot really be estimated without a large libniry for comparisons. 

The great necessity, before these very complex questions can be dealt with, 
is the complete working of a few deep sites in different countries, with strict order 
of levelling, and full illustration of every object found, lliis has been carried 
out in the past season at Gerar, over a range of eleven hundred years. Further, 
in the treatment of the ascertained material we need diagrams of argument, with 
outline figures of the material for comparison. -M present we are treated to a 
verbal linking-up of hundreds of equations whidi are involved together, and it is 
ver\' difficult to trace how far a conclusion hangs on one point, which may be very' 
debatable in itself* It will not do to run before we can walk* Even in well- 
knov.Ti times of Crete there is acknowledged difficulty in discriminating the 
differences between perio<ls. 

The great aim for research at present is to equate the Oriental civilisations 
udtb the Western barbarisms. W'e must get our scale of sequences (or of years, 
when we can agree about them) settled in the earliest and most continuous civilisa¬ 
tions, before we can understand the fleeting chaos of conquests and migrations 
which arc indicaterl by the changes of products among the unlettered races. 

The work begins with noting the importance of tiie change in the world 
produced by gaining the use of copper, and the consequences in general culture. 
W'e can understand this, perhaps, by seeing how much the world has altered by 
the use of steel in the last generation, and how it is now altering by beginning 
the Aluminium Age wliich makes flying possible. The scarcity of copper even 
when known (as aluminium was thirty years ago) has prevented it being often 
found in early remains, but it is claimed that " whenever excavations of any 
extent are carried out in Asia, the earliest layers not only contain metal, hut the 
originality of the shapes of these earliest copper implements proves that we are 
already entitled to speak definitely of a Copper Age.'* In evidence of this tliere 
are quoted HissarJik T, Yortan Kalembo [in ^lysia) and the first settlements at 
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Anau in Turkestan and in Susa, In Egypt the true Copper Age is considered to 
be later, and not to have begun till tlie break up of the (lerzean period at S.D.W; 
the earlier tools are regarded as mere copies of such in bone, and not as 
sliou ing any appreciation of the uses of metal. This change is looked on as due 
to intercourse u-ith Asia, probably from the Caucasus, 

The early ci^lisation of Greece is discussed, which began with Neohtiue folk 
living in open villages of huts in the plains • tliese were attackiid by a more 
powerful race which made fortified hill settlcmenU and dweUings with the large 
hall or The new-comers brought new typ^^ of pHteiy *'and also 

probably copper.'* Seeking lor the source of these people, hrst the “ Black Earth 
Region “ is described, from Transylvania to Kiev, some 400 mil<^. 1 he pottery 
has the spiral motive of decoration, proceeding to linked S-spirals covenng a 
field, 'riiis culture is the earlier one in 1 ransyK^ania at Erostl, where it is follow 
by the Danubian style nilh less elaborate motives, largely prick patterns and 
<liagonal clie\Tons. with simple spirals, and the beginning of copper, 
Danubian culture almost isolated Greece from the Black Earth styles. The 
source of copper, however, w'as Asiatic in Central fireece and the .\egean. n 
south-east Europe copper is earlier and commoner wherever interconise with 
Asia was easy. At \'in?a. near Belgrad, there are signs of very early connection 
with tile Troad, and tlie Danubian influence is seen in JIacedonia, Thessaly, the 
Cyclades, and even Crete; ultimately IhU phase gave way to <lirectly Asiatic 
influences in the Aegean. The Uanubian immigrants are betokened by their 
polished carbonaceous pottery, witli burnished chevron lines, and some wlute 
painting. The very shallow black i>aiia (so-called “ frying pans * ), with spirals 
and other patterns, are of Danubian style. [Tlie puriiose of these flat vessels rtiay 
be for water-mirrors, as the elaborate decoration suggests objects of luxury^ rather 
than for hard u&e.] The ooming of the Ctjpper Age from W estern A&ia. intluenced 
ail the eastern coast of Greece^ and the importance of the Cyclades as stages of 
transport led to their active civilisation which died away later. Crete had a 
lithic Age wfiich left 25 ft, of deposit, now under Knossos. It shared inth Anatoha 
and Southern Europe tlic ideas of the .Mother (ioddess figures, and the conoid 
stone axe. Such is the ontUne of the ground before Uie Copper Age, but it would 
be impossible here to enter on any of the details on ivliich the results depend. 

The civilisation of W'estem Asia has a technique of pottery m common unth 
that of the Danubians, but the forms of vessels and the motives of decoration 
widely separate the two regions. In place of the Danubian spitid there is in 
Ada vertical decoration round the shoulder. The distinctive forms at Hissarlik I 
(Trov) and in Anatolia are the bcak-spout jug, the cylindrical neck of vases, the 
bird'vases the pilgrim bottle, and the strainer vase with a side handle. The 
black deoxidized ware of Hissarlik 1 was supplanted in the second period by a 
partly oxidized brown ware. [This change is like that at Badari from black to 
brown, then to purple, and finally to brick-red pottery. ThU order may be 
reversed, as the Gaza jais, vfiich were red in Roman times, though the same form 
is now b^ed black. ] The use of the potter's wheel follows on this. 

In Syria and Palestine the tjqjes of red-slip ware, and painting with fines or 
geometrical patterns derived from straw or rush binding, are approximately 
of the same age as the similar ware of the 1st dynasty in Eg>'pt- Turning to 
CvpnLs, the characteristic red-polished ^are belongs to that of Southern Anatolia. 
Cyprus! with its store of copper, must have prospered early, and the potterj’ rapidly 
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improved there. Coming down later, there b the influence of Syria in uj^ing a 
white ?lip with orange'-red painting, which belonged to North Syria, and extended 
to As^nr aiid Susa IL This style lasted m Syria tor a thousand years, from about 
2800 to 1800 B.c. 

Next is noticed the connection of Asia with the Aegean in the Copper Age. 
'rhis h a very complex field vrith influences from many sides. The transitions 
are best preser\ned in Crete, but there the ^itageit of Neolithic, AenolithiCi and 
Copper merge gradually one into the other, but yet are due to foreign intrusions. 

* In Anatolia the beak’^poiited jug is technically identical with that in Cjneece. 
Another form in common b the capped vase with vertical handles, found at 
Hbsarlik in silver. Bumbhed pottery abo b in common between Crete and 
Anatolia. The Aegean, however, soon outstrips the lethargic Anatolian dewlop* 
ment. In Crete the w^hoel potieiy' is early Minoan, w'hile in Hissarhk 11 it is of 
the IMiddle Minoan I period. Eastern Crete b considered to have been in adt^ance 
of the west in absorbing Anatolian methods. The conclusion is that South-M"est 
Asia Minor, which colonised Cj^njs, also was the source of Anatolian influence 
in Crete. [This vroiild be parallel to the great importance of Rhodes as a centre 
of commerce and culture in later ages,] 

The civilisation on the bare rocks of the Cyclades depended entirely on a 
transient period of active trade across the Ae;^anH [But as the size of shipping 
increased, the direct voyage from Asia to Europe was preferred.] The rise of 
Hisaarlik as a link across the sea ruined the bland trade* The spiral djecoration 
is considered to have come from the Danubian culture to the Cyclades, and thence 
to Crete, where the running band of spirals appears, as on the Danube. Thb 
beginning of tlie Copper Age b termed the First Early Aegean Period. It w^as 
of considerable length ; the Cycladic " herring-bone " ware was developed and 
influenced Crete; figure vases extended. The Sumerians or Sumeriani^^ed 
Asiatics came round Arabia into Upper Egypt. The North Syrian civilisation^ 
with polychrome pottery, extended to .Assur and Susa IL As Susa I had copper 
before other lands, the metallic source seems to have been to the cast of that. 

The Second Aegean period l^egin.s as equivalent to the Ist dynasty in Egypt. 
It-coveris the second and third sections of the Early Minoan in Crete. In the 
Cyclades only the islands with intenial resources could hold their own. Phyiakopi 
w^as founded, as also Tiryns and perhaps Mykenac ; Hbsarlik II grow with trade : 
relations of Egjpt wdth Crete extend into the IVth to Vlth djmasty. 

The next upheavsil started far in the north-east; it brought the Gutiu from 
the mountains of Persia or Kurdistan down on Sumer and .Akkad in the Babylonian 
plain* it drove the Amo riles into Mesopotamia, and the Syrians into Egypt under 
Pepy n, forming the Vlltb and V^IIIth dynasties there, Crete in the third section 
of Early Minoan seems affected also by the Syrian movement. The spiral orna¬ 
ment also comes in there from the Danubian region, and the " monkey-llke imp 
from North Syria^ wdieiice also it appears on the buttons in Egypt. 

The Cycladic civilisation spread not only into various sites in the Gulf of 
Corinth, but w^tward from that to Leukos. where a variety of decorated pottery 
b found. Abo the same influences came round the south of Greece and into 
Apulia and the Adriatic. The Firet Sicukm Period continued the local Neolithic 
usage in pottery'; the form.^ point to a source at the head of the Adriatic and the 
southern Danubian style, while the decoration b related to that of Central Greece. 
The Second Siculan Period also has northern features, such as are from the middle 
Danube, as well as Aegean influences. 
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The Middle Aegean or Bronze Period is marked by the rise of Hissarlik It, 
this is connected \v*ith the inwntion of a regular 10 per cent, bronze alloy. The 
types of Wdk ry and bn>nzc work found in the Tread are linked those of th^s 
middle and upper Danube. Such also belong to the Caucasus which, 

with its wealth of metals, Mas probably the starting point of thts civilisation. 

The copper and silver necklets from Kahun and Abydos are Caucasian m form, 
and the same are found on the way at Byblos. The bronze prongs from the latter 
place are only paralleled at Astrabad north of the Caucasus. In Mesopotamia 
the earliest copper tools are similar to those of the Caucasus. [But as copper 
seems to have hist come from the East into Mesoiiotamia, the transit of tyj^ 
would seem to have been fmin there northwards into the exploitation of the 
Caucasian resources.] This period may be dated about 2800 to 1300 B.c. for the 
duration of Hissarlik 11. or would have begun earlier if the chronolo^ ^ not cut 
down. Tlie buying of Hissarlik II may have been due either to the Indo-European 
niigiation or to the Hittites who sacked Babylon aUout 1925 B.C. The Aoan=, 
did not affect the population of Western Asia, but only the language and culture. 

indicating a small minoritv holding pow'er by its ahilit) . , i . 

The Syrian influences carried by the Hyksos immigration to Iigypt lend to 
the beautiful ruddy smooth pottery, used for figure vases, usually of seated girls 
which belong to the beginning of the XVllIth dynasty. [But the crossdii^d 
vases so common in the XVlIIth dynasty must not be assigned to Hyksos influ¬ 
ence, nor perhaps the figure vases, as they are unknown before the Sjuian warn of 
Ttfhutmes III, who brought back Syrian workmen.] A kakidoscop^ of frag- 
ments of relationships about the Hittites, Indo-Europeans. Tlitncians, Danu^btans 
and Phrv'gians baffles analj-sis as yet. Finally, tlierc is a notice of the Chine^ 
painted pottery, and queries as to its relationship. Nothing more Gin be r^Uy 
built into place until .%ia is tranquiflised. and research can be earned across the 
unknown regions. Such is the outline that can be gathered from the maze of 
material here presented, and some reflections upon it are added m brackets LJ 

as we go aloug^ , , 

The questions specially affecting Egypt need more notice here, as difhculties 

appear which must be considered in detail. The theory of an important State 
haring existed during late predjmastic tim« in the \Vestern Delta is accepted 
by Dr, Fmnkfort as a. basis for the can^^iiig over of ideas and tmngs to 

Crete But such a State seems entirely theoretical. The " chief of the lake ” 
who was conquered by Naimer cannot have ruled in tlie Delta, as there were no 
lakes there. The lakes, so familiar to ns. and which colour all modem wntmg 
on the subject, only came into e.\istence since the subsidence of the Delta. Ale.x- 
andria was 20 or 25 ft. higher until Roman times, and at such a level the present 
Lake Mareotis would have been dry land. The only important lake in %gypt 
was that of the Fayum. far larger tlien than it is now, and Nanner is represented 
as conquering the tJti shs ox '* chief of the lake," therefore, in that distnet, No 
trace has been found of any remains of a prehistoric civilisation in the Western 
Delta it is a blank, archaeologically, and wc can only presume that it had histone 
inhabitants, by the traces of flint knives and pottery of the Und dynasty in a 
mound near Alexandria. Something more may be found any day, but. until 
it is the theory remains entirely in air, and we cannot base any conclusions upon 
it The remains of submerged quays at Alexandria, which have been claimed 
as the port of early shipping, are certainly tlie quays of Ptolemaic time, above 
the sea-level then, and are no evidence of earlier commerce in the district. 
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The origin of running spirals attributed to thread or wire work. ITiis is 
entirely a theorj^ and is difficult to reconcile with tlic dates. The single S-spiral 
is fixed in the Neolithic Age, on the [Janubiao pottery; it cannot Imve been 
derived from metaUic iirire in tliose tiineSp nor would a scrap of thread be a likely 
source. Tlie linked spiral naturally arises from the single S, and was also evolved 
before the litse of metal (sri? p. 18^ fig. 3). It looks as if the spiral was simply 
a decorative form, not derived from artificial materia], but rather from nature, 
in copying the coiling of tendrils. Such pure decoration is seen in riie abimdance 
of various plant forms on the earliest decora te<l potter}' in Egypt. 

Hie shortened clironology is defijiitely accepted, on tlie broad ground tlrat 
the longer record hy tlie Eg}’ptians leaves too large a space for the clmnges obserx^ed 
in development elsewhere. Such a preference for intuition concerning the rate 
of development, as against the \Mitten record, shows a robust faith in personal 
lieiief. What is there to show the time-scale of movement^ apart fron a con¬ 
tinuous record and a series of monuments? We are assured that the llyksos 
subjection of Eg}^t belonged " no doubt " to the general movement of the Hiltite 
sack nf Babylon and the fall of HLssarlik in the XXth century B.C. But no kintl 
of evidence is given. W'hat suggi^ts that the whole rate of development, as here 
conceivetl, is too rapid, is the conclusion that " there were great crises which 
succeeded each other at more or less reguliir intervals of live to seven centuries, 

. * . in which large movements of people . . . ctiange fuiidamcntally the existing 
conditions/' Xow such crises are a regular recurring feature in recorded history, 
and the length of the cycle averages fourteen centuries, varying from eleven to 
eighteen, in various times and countries. In place, then, of estimating them 
intuitively at five to seven centuries, the real period is likely to have been at least 
twice as long, in accord with the record preserved, and harmonising with 
Dr. Frankfort's remark thatthe simpier a ci\d]isation the more difficult it is to 
introduce any change, and the first changes will take longest to be effected/" 

The arguments from similarities of decoration being contemporary^ are the 
main ground of chronologic inference. If accepted, then another such case must 
come in to the reckoning, namely the close similarity of the cordage decoration 
on vases at Kish before 30CX1 n.c. (on the short dating)j to the pattern introduced 
from abroad in the XITth or Xlllth djmasty in Egy’^pt^ which rapidly decayed 
there. This would place the movement from Babylonia to Egypt at the 
date of such forerunners of the Myksos. {Ancient Ecvpt, 1926, 

p. 102.) 

The Caucasian type of necklets found at Kahun and Abydos, of the XI!th 
dynasty, helps us to realise how Caucasian soorces niay have also come in earlier, 
and be preserved in the geography of the Book of the Bead. In connection w'ith 
Kahun, the idea that it was only' a workman^js town^ and could not have any 
wealthy inhabitants, is hardly compatible w’ith there being ten large mansions 
of sixty rooms each, occupying nearly half the site- The secondary' position of 
Egy'pt in metal w'ork is recognised^ as copper in Susa is definitely placeil before 
the use of it in Egypt. Such arc the principal matters which concern our view' of 
w'ork. W’e have to thank Br. Frankfort for his prodigious industry' 
in collecting and co-ordinating such a mass of material, from personal inspection 
and from publications. The great value of his work to aU students of early 
civiliSsition is unquestionable, tliongb a touch o( Euclidean demomtnition^ and 
more recognition of countcrN'ailing materiah might have helped its reception. 
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Ancient E^ptian MaUriah. By A. Lucas. 8vo. 242 pp. 1926. (Arnold 

tk Co.) 7s. 6d. 

Jlitlicrto tlie i'Zgj^toIo^st iias been left to find out what he can about the 
materials before him. usually stumbling into many absurdities, and pulled up 
by the geol«gi.st witli blank contradiction, wliich w:is often ill-founded. We u'ere 
lectured about alabaster being aragonite, while alabaster was the original name 
for the material; and. after all, Air. Lucas agrees that between the two names 
for different forms of caidte, the EgjTJtian stone is truly alabaster. \eere 
ordered to abolish the name diorite. until a geologist examined a sample, and 
agreed tJiat, after oU, it was technically diorite. We were told that the Zer 
jewelleiy' cont;iined green glass, but now we learn thatall the tpjestioned ruEiterial 
is undoubtedly turquoise,*' as at lirst deseribetl. It is comforting when a technical 
anthority rolls back the arrogance of those who pontificate so freely. 

Not only has the author the training for the subject, bat he also has at hand 
many valuable reports recent official work which are almost unknown in England, 
and which correct various beliefs of the " times of ignorance ” Ixdore expert 
studies. Thus, he has been able to supply a valuable addition to our technical 
knowledge, explainetl in the plainest terms for those who require it. Tlie cljaptcrs 
arc on Building materials ; Faience, Glass, and Pottery; Metals ; .Mumnutica- 
tion materials; this. Eats, and \\'axes; Pigments and \’amish ; Precious and 
semi-precious stones; Stones for monuments; Textiles, Leather, and Dyes ; 
W riting materials, and a few other substances. 

Some additional notes may be made here on these subjects. P. 33 ; Quartz 
rock was collected in the form of pebbles for flooring the glazing furnace ; it was 
thus disintegrated by beat before being crushed, and was available \vhere wantwl 
for making glaze. IL 38 : Glazed stone is now kriovrn in the earliest ci\Tlisatioii 
(Badarian) wdiich seems to have been derived from elsewhere. P. 421 The earliest 
ghs-s known in Egypt—the Hat-hor head—is unquestiojwbly of the middle of the 
preliistoric age; as its colour shows a highly skilled production, it probably 
originated in an Asiatic source, from wliich later isolated specimens also came, 
by trade. In the valuable analyses of glass, ?. 332-3, tlie colours siiotild easonti- 
ally be stated, P. 57 : The prehistoric pottery in most instances owes its black 
to the deoxidation of the haematite facing; this is proved by the casual appear¬ 
ance of tlie black on the wroi^ piirts. owing to the pot falling over in the ashes. 
No applied colouring could be so accidental and misplaced. 

1^. 78; In naming brass, it should be noted that the bulk of Roman Imperial 
coinage is of brass, so there was a ready source at hand. P. 82 ; The cutting of 
hard stones in prehistoric Tirims was by a copper blade with inset teeth of emery, 
a fragment having been ol>serv'ed in a saw-cut. P. 98: The iron beads could 
only have been of malleable iron, as they arc made by coiling a leaf of metal. 
P. U12 ; Mild steel was already discovered in the VTIth century B.c., as the tools 
of that age can be permanently magnetised, and have hardened edges. P. 139 : 
Though the blue grit can be fused, it does not produce blue glass, but is decomposed 
as a dull green slag. P, 149 : The albumen for a fixative could have been abund¬ 
antly obtained from the eggs of ducks, geese, and otlier birds. P, 157 : The original 
names of samples of the more usual stones are given in hieroglyplis on the Kennard 
tablet, so that there is no uncertainty about those, 

P. 193: The use of everyday clothing in burials, after mummifying ceased 
should be remembered. All our Coptic textiles come from tliis source. P. 199 : 
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Indigo is only on lat^ wrappingSj about the X XI Ilrd dynasty and onwatd, P. 202 : 
Papyrus of die Vth dynasty is known. P. 209 ■ The emery^ used in Egypt was 
dark brown, and like that of the A^ean. P, 210 : fhe example of graphite 
comes from the town of Ciurob^ not from a tomb. P* 211^ The commonest source 
of ivory was the hippopotamus. 

Finally, it is the most vexed question at pr^nt how much the Egjqjtian 
discovered and how much he boirow'ed. All that we can do is to study the earliest 
examples, and remember that we know nothing yet about the condition of -Asiatic 
culture at those times. The indications of sporadic use of glaring, glass, and 
alloys, strongly suggest importation. 

AnckiU Egyptian Mdallargy. By Major Garland and C, O. Bannister. 
8vo. 208 pp., ] 13 figs. 1927. (Griffin Sc Co.) 12s. 6rf. 

In this volume we have the work of a specialist in metals, head of the Cairo 
citadel laboratories, w^ho unhappily died before this w'ork w'as finished : it was 
then edited by the Professor of .^letallurgy in Liverpool, On the chemical side, 
therefore^ the authority is valuable, but, unfortunately, neither writer was aware 
of tlic specimens wdiich are essential for forming a judgment about the ancient 
methods. So often have misapprehensions appeared on such matters^ that it is 
desirable to take this opportunity to dispel them by reviewing the known facts. 
First, w^e mav notice the iUusioiis in practical matters, wliich should be clear to 
anyone waiting on the subject. The use of open moulds for casting copper is 
doubted, but tlie actual moulds are in University College. The Ji^^tian metal 
work was not like the Syrian, with detail all round an object, unltss cast by cire 
pt^rdn. The fiat open castings were the basis for liammer-w'ork. In dnr p^rdu 
work of the XVllIth dynasty, there is no trace of any struts to connect the core 
and mould; certaitUy any iron wire struts, here named, would be obvious if 
present. Metal spinning w^as very usual in Roman Egypt, and there is no doubt 
about the Ramcsside example (in UX-), as the in-tumed form of the edge—an 
anti-splash bowl—could hardly be made otherwise. The surface is evidently 
spun. 

R^arding early iron, the author is very insistent on iron tools having been 
used for working granite in early times. It is urged that, when buried, iron 
would disappear by the soluble salts formed in the soiL On the contrary* the 
lump of iron, which w^as found with copper axes of the ’\"lth dynasty at Abydos, 
WHS a firm mass of rust, in spite of the contact with copper leading to galvanic 
dissolution. At Gerar, >vhich is much w^etter than in Egypt, tlie masses of iron 
rust, large and small, ate quite shapely^ and retain the form of tools since 12(30 R.c. 
11 is argued that iron chisels are the only possible meaus of c utting granite ; but 
such tools would inevitably stun the granite, and a large amount of emery grinding 
w'ould be afterwards needed. The conclusive matter is the cutting of granite 
sarcophagi by tubular drills and by long saw^s, the faulty work of each being 
\'isible inside and outside of the sarcophagus of Kliufu. A deep tube-driU hole, 
with the core still sticking in it, was cut in granite at the temple of Khafra. Casts 
of all these evidence, and actual cores of granite and p«>rphyry, arc in University 
CoUege, and it is utterly impossible for any of this kind of work to have been done 
by iron chisels, or by any percussive tool. Practical menare appealed to: 
but such practical engineers as Sir John Fowler and Sir Benjamin Baker were, 
forty years ago, enthusiastic about the fine work of the^ drillings in granite. 
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The specimens have twice been published in illustrations, and there is no exc^ 
for not knowing them when dealing with the subject. The use of hant^sawing 
into granite by emery-pointed tools can be seen on the fallen obelisk of Kam^. 
In each comer of the hieroglyphs there is a minute drill hole, about the aae of a 
quill; the side cuts around the hieroglyphs nin into these holes; and when 
starting the work the hand tool had often slipped aside, and left scratches on the 
polished surface of the granite. No chisel could have made such m^k^ nor 
could it have made the corner tube holes. The chapter on the Iron Age m Egypt 
Only confuses the subject by ignoring the conclusive facts,^ 

It is said that it is strange that Egyptians did not, like Syrians, strengtJien 
bronze castings by iron rods. But such rods are found in some Egyptian bronze 
castings of rails (in U.C,). The first axes made in metal are stated to have 
two projecting lugs, but from the prehistoric age to the IVth djmasty there were 
no lugs, and such were only w*el] formed by the Xllth dynasty. A socketted hoe 
is hgured as an •' axe head "; it would be too weak to cut anything but light 
soil and it has the blade on one side of the socket, so it could not work as an axe. 
A r^or, of weU-known form, is figured as a " cutting-out knife " ; an adze is 
figured as a " graver." The use of tools should have been better understood. 
The ladder is said to have been used in the XVI 11th dynasty, but it is figural 
in the Vdi dynasty. Rivets are said not to have properly shapttl heads: but 
good domed heads are copied in pottery imitations of metal vessels of the p>Tamid 
age. It is remarked that there are no representations of the method of workup 
bronze in early Egypt. But bronze was not yet in use there, and, if copper is 
intended, there are many sculptures of copper workers beating and forming 
metal vessels in the Vth dj-nasty. In all these matteis, some enquiry into the 
evddence used by other writers would have remedied the dogmatism of the 

metallurgist. _ . . _ . 

Unfortunately, the writers have also undertaken instruction in Egyptian 
history. The Egv'ptian is said to have been "second to no other people m 
treating metals \ yet the Syrians were far more skilled, all through history. It is 
stated that in Sinai " each mine was placed under a foreman, and a r^ular output 
of ore expected from it." In reality, the expeditions were stray visits there, at 
intervals of a few years, to discover and scrape up as much as could be got together. 
The division in dynasties is said to have been first adopted by Manetho; in 
reality the Egyptians recognised it all tlirough. as the ruhng family changed, and 
the first of a dynasty took a name imitating the founder of the previous d^^asty. 
The XVth dynasty is said to be the " first experience of alien rule,” i^oring the 
Syrian Vf Ith and VI11th dynasties. The figure named as Rameses IV is c^ainly 
not his, by the form of the name, which belongs to one or another of the XXlInd 
dynasty kings. The Ethiopians are said not to have influenced the crafts of the 
Egj'ptians; they did not alter the style, but they effected a complete renaissance 
of the crafts on the lines of the earlier work. 

Directions about cleaning and repairing antiquities of metal conclude the 
volume. The use of seocotine is recommended in ^ite of its miserable defects, 
while the celluloid cement which is faultless is nex'er named. The false limbs for 
crippled statuettes, the making of which is carefully described, would rain speci¬ 
mens for any reputable museum. A long chapter on the microscopic structure 
of alloj-s is a careful piece of work, but hardly within the usual opportunities or 
practice of archaeology. 
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Die Aufttvge des Cfirhientions im By Wilhelm NeuSS. 90 pp., 

34 figs, !923, (Kurt Schroeder, Bonn and Leipzig.) 

Tlie third chapter of this excellent treatise {Rlm'msch^ NeujiilirsbUiUer, part 2) 
deaJs witJi the beginnings of Christianity in the Rhineland in tJie light of the 
monuments, by which some of the gaps left by the litenvry recortls may be partly 
filled in. The churches of St. Gcreon's, St. Ursula's and St, Severin's in Cologne 
stand on oid Christian cemeteries which were outside the gates of the Ktnnan 
town, There are churches similarly situated in Trier and in Bonn, With 
St. Ursula's and St. Cereon's are bound up legends of martyrs, of which the nucleus 
is considered historical by the writer. There is. moreover, monumental evidence 
of martyrs at Cologne in the early Christian tombstone of a child called Kudufula, 
SOCIATA M{artyTibu)S, " buried with the martj'rs," It is, however, the smaller 
objects (ivories, glasS'W'are, etc.) Aviiich throw the must light on the origin of early 
Christianity in these parts. Most of these small finds have been discovered in 
gravHjs, In «ew of tixe glass industry^ w'hich flourished in Cologne. It is; only 
natural that most of the finds there should be glass. The scenes represented 
on the oldest glasses (beginning of the 4th century) differ markedly in choice 
of subject and method of representation from the xvork of the later part of the 
century, in which iconography and technique are Roman, and point to ckiscr 
coniiectjon with Rome, In the early glass the writer detects Oriental influence, 
tiarticiibrly Egyqjtian, This may be observ^ed in several scenes on the gilded 
glass from Ccxlugne, noxv In the Britisli Museum (No. (>28), particularly in the 
presence of St, Theda, an apocrj'plial saint to whom the Orient, Egypt, and Gaul 
remained faithful long after her early rejection by Rome. (This figure is usually 
considered to be Susanna), Christianity must liave reached the Rhine from 
the soutlx of tiaul, where the first Christian communities were largely composed 
of Orientals; it followetl tiie route taken by trade, culture, and Roman dominion. 
.A Second sotircc of Oriental influence is indicated by the ivories which have been 
found at Treves. ,Many of these are probably Eastern >vork, and their presence 
may be e,\plained by the fact that IVives was, in the 4th century, a main junction 
on the roads used by pilgrims to the Holy l,a.nd from Gaul and the Ithindand, 
The holy places in Egyqit were often include:! in these pilgrimages, and the finding 
at 1 rfeves of a pilgrim s flask from the shrine of St. Menas may be readily explained 
in this way. L. B. E, 

An Egyptian Grammar, with Chfeitifiitathy arid Gloiisaiy, By S.^mueL A. B. 
Meecek. London, 1927 

Grammaire de t'Anmen EgypUcH {Hieroglypftes), By J. Fariva, ('Tench 
translation by R. Neuville. Baris, 1927. 

It is a true proverb which says that "it never rains but it pours." Scarcely 
was the eagerly awaiteti Egyptian Grammar of Dr, Alan Gardiner available to 
students when the two smaller grammars named above came to hand. 

Professor Mercer's book confines itself to Middle Egyptian, atnl addresses 
itself solely to die novice, It is excellent in plan, but the text is too scrappy 
even for the beginner, and is only too often definitely misleading, while it is 
further marretl by mistakes in translation as well os by misprints, A detailed 
list of errors would occupy* too much space, but a fevv of the more obvious are 
mentiaiiecl below;— 

P. 4, § 7, Table of .Alphabetic Signs,— o ** is called a club, and »■ ' tongs, 

although it has long been known that these signs repr^ent resjtectixTly tlie teats 
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and tail of an animal, and a rope* Unhappily no list of signs takes account of 
recent diBcoverics in all cases, 

j 17 ._ It is regrettahk that better specimens of modern written luerO’ 

glyphs could not have been provided for the student to copy. Habits of bad 

writing once acquired are not easily eradicated, 

- □ o 


P. 10, s 24.—For 


read 


J. m tVj I ^ 

P. 12, § 29.—The words rinw, b nw, and pim' should be tran^bed with one 
If only. BAna> means *’ tower," " castle," not " house ; spr means to 
approach," " draw nigh to." not " to come," and the word for bolt is not 


blit 


1 


P. 27, f 62,—In the paradigm of the proiioui^ there is no hint whatever 
that the dependent pronouns of the iv*. siH' series serve as pronominal object 
of verbs, and § 64 only leaves confusion worse confounded. As it stands, tiiere 
is nothing to show tliat the independent pronouns of the ?d/ paradigm could not 

be used as object or as dative! . . . . . 

P. 32 ff,—The treatment of the verb is quite misleading, lliere is no mention 

of the classification of the verbs according to the number of rndiciils, and the 
forms of the suffix conjugation are allotted moOHis and tenses as if the Egyptian 
verb were conjugated as in English : thus, sd,f,./h callecl the Present Indicative. 
It is true tliat this is qualified in § 72, 2. but tlib use of terms of mood and tense 
can only confuse the student, who should be told quite plainly that these, as 
understood in modem European tongues, do not exbt in Egyptian. 

p 35 ^ ^ 77.—ITie Old Perfective (formerly called Pscudopiirtidple, Professor 
'Mercer's Conditional) of sd/Ji does no/ mean " he is hearing,” which would be 
iwJAr sdm, but does mean "he is heard.” Professor Mercer forgets that with 
transitive verbs such as s m, the Old Perfective is alwuy's passive in sense. 

There are various errors besides these, and one can only regretfuUy record the 
verdict that tliis book is not a safe guide to the student nor a help to the teacher. 

Prof Farina’s grammar is larger in scope than Prof, Mercer s, and has been 
much more carefully compiled. Unfortunately, however, its usefulness as a 
book for the learner is quite vitiated by the fact that no distinction is recognized 
befaeen Old and Middle Egy-pl^^^' e.vaniples from the Pyramid Texts 

and from tlie XMlfth dynasty occur on the same page, and the exceedingly 
rare duals of the demonstratives are included without any liint of their rarity, 
while it is further complicated by the peculiar system of transliteration adopted, 
which ha.s found no acceptance outside Italy, The attempt to grapple with 
tlie vocaliaation of the verb-fortns is praiseworthy, but show's, perhaps, more 
valour than discretion ; our knowledge of these matters is tw uncertain at present 
to justify such a wholesale reconstruction. Prof. Farina s desire to emphasize 
the Semitic relationships of Egyptian has led him into an unfortnnate use of 
the temi " permansive " for the Old Perfective; the latter cert<iinly shows a 
dose relationship with the .Akkadian Permansive, but the two fonns are not 
identical (on this point c/. Gardiner, (iratimar, § 309, Obs. I), 

Finally, it must be admitted that both the books under review have appeared 
at an imfortunate time, and in view of the epoch-making discoveries in Egyptian 
symtax recently announced by Dr, Gardiner in his Gratnmar, any work now 
appearing on the subject which does not embody or discuss^Ui^ mscoveries is 
foredoomed to failure. 


R, O. FAm.KNER, 
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L’Egypte yfusuhime. By Mrs. Devonshire. 8vo, J50 pp.,40 pis. 1926. 

Maison Neuve Fnferes, Paris.) 

This book is a happy combination of the history of Arab Cairo, with the 
fine photographs by Major Creswell, who has made himself the historian of the 
architecture of that period. Such photographs demand publication, and for 
the public the historical setting and connection of them is necessary- to under¬ 
standing their value. The account of the history brin^ into clear view the 
astonishing medley of sources from which able men were turned up, one after 
another, to prove their skill in ruling. As a popular outline of more than a thousand 
years of an Oriental history this work should be very successful. In one little 
detail, the reader might suppose that the name Bab-ehLoun was the origin of 
the mediaeval Babiloinne; the Roman name of Babylon, for the Kasr-esh Shama'a, 
should appear earlier. 

UVifAs III and around Jerusalem. By J. E. Hak.iuer. Sm. 8vo, 414 pp., 
219 figs. 1926. (Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews.) 6s. 6if. 

This description of the multitude of points of interest at Jerusalem will be 
very w'dcome to anyone intending to comprehend the maze of antiquity, legend, 
and superstition which has grown over the capital founded hy David, upon the 
old Canaanite city. Only the long familiarity which Canon Hanaucr has acquired 
in residence there could enable so comprehensive an account to be written. Such 
an excellent guide book should have the needful convenience of a map (preferably 
in sections), with the routes followed in the account, and references to the pages. 
Strangely, the main English centre of St, George's Cathedral is not mentioned, 
except by one reference to its library, nor is the Palestine Museum, which should 
be a main attraction to visitors. 

Die btidlichen Aiisdrikke des Agy'plischen—Vom Denken iind Dtchten einer 
altorientalische)i Spradie. By Hermann Gr.^pow'. 219 pp. 1924. (J. C. Hin- 
richs.) .M. 7 (unbound, M. 5.75). 

This book is a study and compilation of figurative expressions in Egyptian, 
and is an elaboration of an earlier pamphlet {Vergleiche tind andere btldliche 
Ausdriicke im ALgyplischen—Der alie Orient. 1920), 

Most of the texts from which the author draw's his examples are given in 
Erman's Liieraiur der kgypter, and may be studied in their context, as the refer¬ 
ences are given in the footnotes. The book, however, covers a wider field than 
Erman's, though Coptic texts are not included, and only a few examples are taken 
from demotic. 

Its value to tlie student should be greatly increased when two proposed 
companion volumes are published, one giving the hieroglyphic versions of the 
quotations, and the other dealing with the subject from a historical standpoint. 
The present volume serves to familiarise the reader with Egyptian modes of 
expression, which are not so loreign as he may have supposed, since many things 
are expressed by us in the same way. 


1. B. E. 
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Aegyptus, VII, p. 169. 

Ludwig Keimer.— Bet»irk»«gen zttr Schteferiafel llUfAkonpaUs. 

Dr. Keimer's interesting paper on the plant-forms of the great slate-palette of 
Karmcr brings out some important facts. The group of plants on Vphich the 
falcon stands are proved to be papyrus plants by botanical evidence, as was pointed 
out at the time of the discovery by Professor Petrie and Mr. Quibell. Dr. Keimer s 
argument, which is well substantiated, is that the stylised form represents the seed¬ 
bearing part of the umbel, while the involucre of bracts and the stems of the umbel 
are not indicated. In later times the side riew of the papyrus has the invoiucral 
bracts carefuUy drawn, but the seed-bearing part of the umbel is reduced to two 
parallel lines in the Old Kingdom, though naturalistically espressefl m the New 
Kingdom. Tlie plants on the head of the slain enemy on the statue and vasfs of 
Kha-sekhem indicate, according to Dr. Keimer, the fact that it was ihe Papyrus 
or Delta people who were conquered. He makes a marked distinction betw'een 
the papyrus on the Nantier palette and the lotus leaf which stands lor the numeral, 
pointing out that the lotus leaf is alw-aj's represented with the characteristic 
sharp deft. He therefore refuses to accept the reading of " 6000 ” for the ^oup 
of the si.'; papyrus stems on wliich the falcon stands on the palette, maintaining 
tJiat the group has the same relation to the human head as the cluster on the head 
of the fallen foe. The oval below the six stems and from which the human head 
rises is equated by the author with the sign for " land." In the groups of both 
papyrus and lotus, as wdl as in the sign for " North." He brings forward a strong 
point when commenting on the horisiontal wavy’ lines which cross the base of the 
" North " sign. These have usually been called water, but he claims that they are 
the stylised representation of the root-leaves. In support of this contention, he 
notes that the lower iiart of the sign is always painted a brownish-yellow, the actual 
colour of the root-leaves, and brings forward an overwhelniing piece of evidence 
in the figure of a man bearing on his back a sheaf of cut fapynis, the lower part of 
the stems being represented covered with the same horiaontal wavy lines as in 
the phint when growing of Meif, If, pi. 26), The last part of the paper 

is devoted to a consideration of the meaning of the falcon and a discussion of the 
opinions expressed by some German Egyptologists on the subject. By the analogy 
of the papvrus-gTOup on the head of the slain enemy, be identifies the hieroglyphs 

with the foe whom Narmer is about to strike. He points out also that the 

falcon has a human hand and arm, which would assuredly not be the case if the 
bird rejjresenterl the god Horus. He therefore concludes that the whole group 
represents the conquest of the North by the King, and suggests that the con* 
quered enemy awaiting the deEth-stroke symbolises the Harpoon-nome, known 
later as .Metelis. 


M, A, Mvrkav. 
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NOTES AND NIAVS 


The iinportant position that the Galla race seems to Iiave occupied in the 
IXth and Xih dyriEisties, and as ancestors of the Xllth dynasty, draws our 
attention to thdr character and organisation. Huntingford’s sninmary 
helps in understanding these people, but we need to know more about their 
marriage laws, in view of Miss Murray’s remark that consanguineous maniages 
in Egypt were frequent in families with the naine of Uahka. 

Hie new and arbitrary^ powers taken by the Deptirtnrent of Antiquities in Egypt 
now appear to be exercised to dissuade Englisli excavators. It should alvrays be 
rememberal that such new powers were totally unnecessary for the authorities. 

Gndcr Sir (iaston Maspero’s law the authorities of the Department had (1} the 
right to make a half-and-half division entirclj' to their convenience. (2) If ntore 
than half vvas wanted, they had the right of taking everything on paving the 
costs of the season's work. This enabled the Department to take up idl years 
of profit, and leave to the excavator all years of loss; " heads I win, tails you 
lose, ' is surely enough power for any Government. PracticiIIy it forced a com¬ 
promise, .such as the giving up of the Pepy copper statues against ^200 share of T* 
cost, (3) 'Die Government could, alter division, prohibit exportation^ and so bring 
the excavator to his knees. Such ample powers ought to have soothed the 
feelings of any bureaucrat; yet now the excavator lias no rights wliatever. No 
man niay be cniployed, no xdsitor allowed, and no shed put up. without getting 
detailed permission from the Department. Enacting oppressive laws, and 
leaving much of them a dead letter, is not tlie way to mie. 

It is hoped tliat next ivinter the British School vvill undertake sj'Stematic 
clearing on another Tell in the south of Palestine, which promises to c^y back 
the Egyptian connection tefore the X\TIIth dynasty. This is much wanted in 
order to continue the series of dated objects which Vt'as obtained from Gerar. 

A serious dilTtculty arises from tlie short-sighted view of historical work taken 
in England. The Gerar series of objects from 1500 to 4(X} B.C. is not likely to be 
ever surpassed for its exact dating; it will always be the best guide through tlic 
archaeology of the Israclitic period. Yet there is no prospect at present of 
finding a room for i^ianent exhibition. There is no space available within 
the walk of the British Museum, nor in any College or Institute, to receive 
the of Palestine archaeology. The collection vrill need to be stored in boxes 
until it is clear whether a room can be had in London, or if it must be sent to the 

wider spaces of our Colonies or America, ft is hoped to issue the volume on Gerar 
m a few months. 
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WAXED TABLETS OF THE THIRD CENTURY B.C 

A coNSiDBSAULtv numb^ waxed tablets have been found in Egypt during the 
last half-century, besides those discovered elsew'here, as ut Pompdi and V'erespatak,^ 
but those published below, though they contain only accounts, have a special 
interest, since they are, so far as I can discover, the earliest examples at present 
known. They were acquired, with many other objects from the Fayynm, in 
the season 1889-90, by Sir Flinders Petrie while living at lllahiln, and to his 
kindness I am indebted for permission to publish them. The various hands 
rtbservable in them are all unmistakably of the 3rd century b.c., and almost 
certainly date from about the middle of that century, since they show a dose 
resemblance to those seen in the w'ell-known Zeno papyri. .A further point of 
interest is that in several cases the wax is coloured red. I have in my transcript 
noted the colour of each page i it wdll be seen that the same tablet may have 
red wax on one side and black wax on the other. I am greatly indebted to 
Mr. C. C. Edgar for kindly looking at a few difficult passages where 1 had failed to 
obtain a satisfactory reading. 

The tablets having been bought, their provenance can be determined only 
by internal evidence, though the fact that they were offered for sale in the Fayyum 
naturally suggests that province as the place of origin. This presupposition is 
supported by the evidence of the text. The only geographical names mentioned 
are Ptolemais, Memphis, and the Delta. The two last were clearly visited on 
the course of a journey, since W'e get first (II. 83-8S), expenses at Memphis, following 
an entry which refers to a disbursement Tt}( ; then (U. 36-91} 

expenses in the Delta; and then, after an interval, receipts and e.xpenses at 
Memphis (11. 100-104), and in the (U, 105-106), in the reverse order, 

foUoAved later (11. 119 and 128) by references to Ptolemais. In the circumstances 
it seems very improbable that this is the Greek city in Upper Egypt. ^Almost 
certainly we may Identify it with llroXe/iai? ’’Opfutv, which Grenfell and Hunt 
(P. Titbt., Vol. II, p. 400; Fay. Tooft^s, pp. 12-13), place at lUahilM. The 
references to the place seem to imply that the w'riter was living in the neighbourliood 
rather than at Ptolemais itself. Die great resemblance of the hands to those 
of the Zeno accounts might suggest Philadelphia (the modern t’»erza) as the 
provenance, and of the fourteen complete personal nams which occur there are 
only three (Horion, Aunas, bathman, and Lysis) which I liave not found among 

’ For wa3K<l tablets, see e.g, VV. Schubort. /Djs Buth bet den Criechen und Romern. 
2[iil ed., pp. 23-2S, and EinfUkrung in die Papyrusfturtde. pp. 41-12 and Ifi j V. Gardthausea. 
Crieckische Palatographie, Znd ed., Vol. 1, pp, 42-45. and references there; E. Maunde 

Thompson^ fnirod. to Grrek and Latin Paiatography, pp, 14 — 17 . 

E 
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published Zeno papyri-* All, however, are cornjmon names (a glance at the indices 
of P. Cairo Zenon or P, Soc. liai. wiJ] show liow unsafe a guide to identity such 
names are), and it is doubtful whether Ger^a was producing antiquities as early 
as 1889, A site nearer lUahlin is more likely ] perhaps even iVrsinoe. 

It is a matter of considerable difficulty to determine how the book ” of 
tablets was made up, since all the tablets were separate when acquired. That 
they did all belong to one '' book is certain from the e.'tact agreement in size 
luid in the position of the holes for the string. Some help in determining the order 


is given by the state of preservation, since, though all are imperfect on one sitje^ 
the amount of loss varies. The dates which occur also help, but, unfortunately, 
the months are not named. That the account extends over more titan one month is 
shown by the fact that day five occurs in L 4 and again in L 128, day 7 in 11, 41,134, 
and 144, Finally, in one or tw^o cases the arithmetic can be used as evidence. 

To take first the state of preservation. The tablet numbered 67 has on the 
right (red side upwartis) a straight edge along the line of breakage, except for a 
small indentation in tiie lower half* On the left (complete) side, a piece of tlie 
raised margin is broken oil at the top comer. The tablet is in two pieces. GB is 
undamaged on the left, broken in a fairly straight line on the right, but with a 
larger indentation than 67 ^ it is also in two pieces. 69 fone piece) is complete 
on the left^ and has on the right an indentation of about the same size as 68. In 

70 (one piece* complete on left) the indentation is slightly less than in 69. 

71 (one piece, complete on left) is not so deeply indented as the preoediitgt but 
an additional length of tablet is lost above the indentation. A very similar 
shape is seen in 72 (one piece, complete on left) and 73 (do^). These facts indicate 
that the tablets, w^hen combined together, were in the same order as that follow'cd 
in the above description. There is room for doubt as to 69 and 70, w^hich might 
1^ reversed, but the order adopted is confirmed by the fact that 71 a must follow 
ijtimediately after 7(Jb (see below). 

The book, however* even if made up in tlie above order, might have been 
begun at either end. That the order of w^riting was from 67 to 73^ not f versa, 
is shown by the following considerations. In ], 4 (67a) day 5 occurs, in 1* 30 
(68a) day 6, whereas J. 41 on the other side of the same tablet mentions day 7. 
As mentioned above, U. 78-9! (70n) clearly record e.xpenses on a journey to tlie 
Delta via Alemphis, whereas 11. 99-106 (71a) refer to the return journey. The 
arithmetic nins on from 71a to 71b, the total in L 112 being that of the items 
recorded in II. 103^111, The same is the case (though there is an arithmetical 
blunder—iea I 127, mie) with 71b-72a. Moreover, 1. 99 (71a) mentions day 11, 
w'hereas expenses from the 12th to the !4th are recorded in L 116 f. (7in). 
In 1. 128 (72a), day 5, dearly of another month, is recorded. 

There is, indeed^ one difficulty. If 72 is arranged in such a way as to make 
the shape coincide \rith that of the adjoining tablets, the writing on both sides 
is the opposite way up to that of the others* and the side here numbered 72a 
comes second. If the tablet is arranged so as to bring the writing intoconfonnity ^ 
with that of the others, pind to place the sides in the right order— 72a following ' 
71B—the shape does not coincide with tluit n( 71 anti 73. There can be no doubt, 


^ counted the imperfect [. * ] ip4^ pnjbabJj^ a name* of 1. 45. For the Zeno 

^ P, Sac. liaL, 1\-VU1; P* Zenon (2 vok. now published); RustovbeefI, 

♦i,' 19S2. I must explain that the methocl of referring to papyri in 

foUowcd in the Arrhiv fiir PapyrMsfonchuttg and in tbe 
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therefore, that the tablets, when written, or at some subsequent time, were 
separate, and that when they were finally put together and left in the position 
where they were discovered, tablet 72 was accidentally inserted the wrong way up. 

It is a noticeable fact tliat several hands occur. It is by no means easy 
to distinguish tliem exactly, but that two or three writers used the tablets is 
beyond doubt. The general character of the accounts is, however, much the same 
throughout, and the same names recur {ff.g. Horion and HeracUdes, or one of 
tliem, 11. 5, 31. 43. 51 and 153), Philon and Straton (or one of them.^U. S, 43, 52, 
100, 120 and 135). In all cases, too, where a verb occurs (11. 63, 65-67 . 78, 9S, 
IfX), 113 and 119) it is in the singular. In 11. 63, 65-67 (hand C) and 78 (hand D) 
it is in the second person, in the other cases (hand D) in the first. The identification 
of tliese liands is not certain, and it is a difficulty tliat the same writer should 
use both persons. The natural assumption would be, that where the second is 
used we have a clerk keeping his employer’s accounts; wliere the first occurs the 
employer himself. But it is possible that in all cases the writers were clerks, 
and tliat one of these (D) was entering the accounts of a journey he had undertaken 
on his employer's business and witii his money ; or the hand ot 70 b is perhaps to 
be distingnJslicd from that of 71. 

The ejtpenses entered are largely for provisions. Several payments are made 
for bathing expenses, one (U. 148-150) for the i,vashing of clothes. Two loans arc 
recorded (II. 46 and 136 f.). There is a reference to an at Memphis m 

1. S3, and the bread at the house of Nicion in 1, 43 f„ and the wine at that of 
Callicrates in 1. 74 f., may have been consumed at epavoi {see. however. Sir Flinders 
Petrie’s note below). One payment for barley for baggage animals, no doubt 
in connexion with a journey, is recorded in 1. 122 f. Besides the joi^ey with 
which n. 78-121 arc concerned, another (shorter) one seems to be the subject 
of II 133-133. and there is an entry for in 1. 16. Several of the 

purchases of provisions were for slaves or " boys " (the occurrence of both TratSap^o, 
and watSw in 1. 115 f. shows that the words were used in different senses). 

The occurrence of the words T»}t avrlji 7)fJpai in 1. I shovrs that tablet 67 
was not originaUy tlic beginning of the " b™k." If, Uierefore, it is correctly placed 
at the beginning, a tablet or tablets must have been lost, a supposition supported 
by tlie non-occurrence of any general heading. 

[The foregoing introduction and the notes to the text were mitten before 
I had seen Sir Flinders Petrie's ingenious reconstructiou of the events concerned. 
I have thought it better to leave them as they stand, since they form the basis 
on which his hypotheses rest]. 

2. -E [see U. 18-29, note). Tlie amount for vinegar is lost at the end of the line. 

3. —. The wax is gone here, but the bottom edge of the lacuna is definite 
enough to suggest an intentional groove, which extends beyond the upper 
part of the gap on both sides, so that the l-olx>l sign is more likely than 

anv other symbol. , 

diKt , : is croton or castor-oil, used Largely as an illummant. After 

it is a vertical stroke, which may be accidental, 

4. E : The date, 5th of the month. 

5. Ti[p]i»i'i *tX. {cf., e.g. 1. 42). The second t is so read on the supposition 

that it coincides with the top of the i of in 1. 6. 


F. 2 
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5. : K The confusion of « and tj, universal later, 

is less common in texts of the 3rd century B.c., but quite established 
then; cj. Mayscr, Gramm, der griech, Pa^ri, Vol, I, pp. 87 ff. There are 
several examples in this account. 

8, The p is inferred only from the shape of the edge of the wax. 
Tor Philo and Strato, cJ. 1. 43 f. 

9, “e. The horizontal stroke does not touch the curvetl line, hence it is possible 
that the true reading is — c, i.e. 11 ob. 

11. -€x = 3 chalci (i ob. + I ch,). 

13. Neither nor vtdvBoi can be read. The traces suggest KpivBo. 

14. f]j' AL[plMTi: " to the account of Annas " ; a common locution at this period. 
ySaXa*!?: 1. ^dKaitl (e/. I. 6, note), 

15. Qu. [w/wjffffl {c/. 1. 95) ? But not more than ta'o letters would be expected 
in the lacuna. 

17. Very little of the a remains, and the word does not occur in 

Preisigke's Worterbueh, but a is strongly suggested by the traces, and it is 
doubtful whether any letter preceded. 

18-29. These lines are quite obscure. It seems impossible to discover any 
consistent ratio between most of the sums set down, or between any of 
them and what precedes, ft may help the reader to follow the arithmetic 
here and elsewhere if 1 explain tire symbols used:—)(=s I chalcus, = 1 ob., 
e ™ J ob-, — = 1 ob., = = 2 ob., J =2 ob., /— = 4 ob., /= ^ 5 ob., 
h =s dradima, / =ts 7 iP(Tat (total). Tlie obol contained 8 chalci, the drachma 
fi obols. A figure (a, f, etc., e.g, 1. 21) standing alone denotes drachmae. 

The last two figures in the amount on the right of 1. 18 (5| ob. 1 cti.) 
recall the entry J ob. 1 ch. in 1, 11, but tliis amount cannot be the sum of 
all tliat precedes, the visible amounts adding up to more than 6 ob., nor 
evor of all the entries since the 5th day of the month (1. 4), since those visible 
add up to 5i ob. 1 ch., without including the amount (I ob.) at the beghming 
of 1. 18, or allowing anything for the entries lost in II, 7, 10, 12 and 13. On 
the other hand, the sum in 1. 21 (preceded bj' /, yiVerat) is tlie correct sum of 
the 5| ob. 1 cli. in 1. 18 and the separate entries in 11. 19-21, excluding the 
last item (2 ob,), and it is possible that tliis or one of the other entries of 
2 ob. may have been acridentally omitted. £ may denote the day of tlie 
month, and, if so, the first column may contain entries for a preceding day ; 
but those in column 2 do not correspond wltlt those in 11. 5 £f,, nor can the 
total in 1. 23 be brought into relation with what precedes. The whole section 
IS a mystery. At the right bottom comer is a large cross of the form X, no 
doubt a mark of revision. .4.dd x after in 1. 27. Add - before — in 1. 18. 

30. Since this Was first read, a piece of wax has broken away, 
and the letters pre are now lost (a trace of p remains). Much of the wa.x 
on thu! page has gone, and a few marks w'hidi appear at places on what 
remains on the right side caimot certainly be identifi^ with definite characters. 

31, pa now lost, 

38. irja(£a[p^(,( 5 . y^ry doubtful, but likely [c/. 11. 4, 41, etc.). 

39. ^aXavEibi^. V and ov now lost. 
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40. -f, infcired from the horizontal stroke, wtiidi is aU that remains. 

42. <Afa^> (c/, <!.g. h 5)- 

43 ™ »'->?): Frh^ips an to which each 

■ guest contributed tiis share [or a restaurant; c/. Sir Flinders Petne's notel 

45. [. • Perhaps [N]»?p« {a slave ?), but in that case the v is of 

a different form from the others on this page. 

47 The 2 -obol symbol is not in a line v-ith «V E'heiov, and probably 1. 46 
was oontimierl In a short line, lost by the breaking away of the wax, of 
whicli more is lost here than elsewhere. 


49 . [? Trpdl^a {c/. 1, 95). But the first visible letter may be y. 

51. ' The last * b almost obliterated by a large cross (for revbion) 

of the form + which occupies the right bottom comer of the page, 

53, Hardly t«pa]x«. unices the line projected somewhat into the margin; 
but the aJigiunent is not very re^gular. 

55 . If thb line began as f;ir to the left as the preceding we must suppose that a 


56. 


58. 


date preceded 

c Very doubtful. The supposed — might be “e. but in that case what 
foUovs^ should be X. which cannot be read. Below thb b pother apparent 
entry, but there b no room for anything below the first half of 1. 56. 

KvBiit6v. Edgar. The meaning b uncertain; perhaps the word b to te 
connected with (salted fi^), which occurs in P. Soc. rinl., 438, 70 : 

535, 37, both from the Zeno archive. 


60. The readir^, which is due to Mr. Edgar, b far from certam. 
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61. The loss of the hgurcs Ui U. 57-60 makes it impossible to say whether this 
is the total of those lines only or includes on tries in tlie previous tablet. 
I he relation of the total in 1. 62 to this is also obscure, but its relation to 
Mr hat follows is clearer, T.ine 63 evidently means, “ You received [to your 
crerlit] oh,” In 1. 64 a further rixeipt of 4 dr. 2 oh. is recorded, anti the 
sum of these two receipts, which should be 4 dr. 3 i ob.. is given as 4 dr. 4 ob. 
Prcstiinably a e lias been accidentally omitted after $ =. Finally the credit 
total of 4 dr, 4 ob. is deducted from the total expenditure of 4 dr. 5 ofa.. 
lea\’ing a debit balance (vTrf/jnv^XtVafw) of ( ob. Lines 66-69 are again 
‘diflTicuIt. In 1. 6 e*is recorded a credit of 4 dr., in 1. 67 a debt of 3 dr, 5| ob.; 
but in I. 65 the overdraft was only 1 ob. ft almost looks as if the author of 
the account bad deducted the I ob. front the sum in 1. 66 (where c”e can be 
supplied, the wax being broken away here), and then inadvertently counted 
tJie result, 3 dr, 5J ob., as a debit, instead of u credit, balance i but such 
blundering is a httle difficult to accept. A further item is added in I. 68 , 
:ind the nel^' total correctly given as 4 dr. 2| ob. iu 1. 69. A cross (+) is 
piaa’d at the right bottom comer. In 1. 64 transcribe d. 

68 . Edgar. The reading is, however, very doubtful. 

70. Edgar suggested but what could 7 ? refer to ? There seems 

to be a stroke over If i? is correct it must have been a later 

inseruon, as it is much cramped, but it is verv doubtful, and after r, o is a 
better reading tlian x. 

72. oiftfiX/fftaros, but the reading must be regarded as doubtful. Not 
only are some individual letters, especially p and far from certain, 
but the confusion of i] and t is not very likely at this period (iw Mayser, 

pp. 82-85). r I j . 

73. Cf. I. 43 , note. 

75. [ejf] to 5 AfX™. Edgar. 

/« c, the total of 11. 74 and 75, whidi should, however, be ; hence 
both these items refer to the feast at the house of Callicrates. 

76. TTie total of U. 70. 71, 72, and 75 (tlie sum of 1 dr. Oi ob.). The wax is 
broken away before (Tfpcrat). but no doubt nothing preceded. 

77. / h V c. U tho 5 dr. 51 ob. of 1. 76 plus tlie 1 ob. of 1. 77, A cross (x) 
occupies the right bottom corner. 

^ T ^ tf^mainder, after subtracting 2 dr. from the 4 dr, 2? effi. 

Ill J. to. 1 


82. At the end of this hue is a cross (x )* 

83. This seems more Ukely than kirl 

85. I = -e. The correct total of the sums in U. 82, 84. and 85. 

86. AiXTff, Edgar. 


^ hv ‘thout raising the pen. but it b confirraed 

afj r ), r.g. But could 

also be read, and the ^ is by no means certain. 

91. This line contains ( 1 ) the sum of the totals in II. 85 and 90- ( 2 ) the 
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92. Inhere h si>me wsut left in the early part of thi^ line, the breaks in which could 
be read as letters, e.g. is pebble at the beginning, ii7r]irayti could be 
read at the end, 

94. or probably the end of a word begun in 1, 93. is 

unlikely, as the singular was generaltv used. 

98. por this word, cf^ Corneil^ 1, B7 f.* tuJc (itpaip^rtr^ipau 

TOO ktX. The context there shows that the denotes an 

e.xtra pament over and above the normal issue of 6J ootylae. It is not 
clear whether in the present case it means an extra expense (for an un¬ 
specified purpose) additiDnal to Uie preceding entriesj or an e.xcess in the total 
expenditure above some previous total. A debit balance, j.^. an excess of 
expenditure over receipts or cash in handi is elsewhere expressed by 
atfijXiVicfij p, 65). The derivative occurs in PefrU H 33 («), 

B. 1, 3. 

100. If the genitive occuired (denoting a receipt) toS would be 

required after it f" I receive from Strato of Memphis "), which does not well 
suit the space. Probably the dative is to be preferred, the meaning being 
'' I have (a credit of) 1 dr, vvlth Strato at Memphis."" 

104. f. Probable from the edge of the bmah in tlie wax, and necessary for tlie 
total ini. 112, 

105, was read by Edgar. Before it ifL could be read* but seems 

unlikely. 

109, Without the context it is impossible to say how tlie abbreviation is to be 
expanded* or whether eiri is to be separated from Tpa ( y to in is probably, 
but not certainlyp the artide. 

HI. An inserted Ene, 

i 12. Clearly the total of previous items. Since these expenses were defrayed 
out of the 1 dr. entered in I. 101 L 102)^ there was a debit balance 
(iNr^pai^XiViciu, I, 113) otfix^ wliidi must have occurred in L 113 or 1. 114. 
The figures ^ in 1. J14 suggest that a further disbursement of 2| ob. was 
adde<l to tliis expenditure* but that the writer has inadvertently entered the 
total as b instead of f- ^x- 

M4. The ® of is more like w, but o is not well made in this hand. 

117. Le. 4 ob. a day for three days === 12 ob. 2 <Ir. Read 

11B. Tim sum of the totals in 11.114 and 117. A cross (x) is writtcji In the margin 
here. 

119. ^ is foUow^ed by a long. s%htly curv^ed, vertical stroke, perhaps merely 

intended to separate this line giving the credit from the payment which 
follows. 

121. After™ c two horizonUl strokes, like the 2-obol sign, perhaps for pimctiution 
(ff/. 1. 119). Line 122 end 

72* For the position of this tablet* sec Intnxiuction. 

127. The ranamder* 1 dr. l| ob., seems deariy what is left after deducting the 
preceding total. 21 dr. OJ ob.* from the credit recorded in L 119, The total 
should therefore be die result of adding the items in U. 123-126 Co the total 
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in 1. 121, but tile correct result is 21 dr. Oi ob. Apparently the writer 
misread 'f in 1. 125 as t. There is a large cross (x) after this line. 

132. c. Only the outline of the left side of this diaracter remains on the edge 
of the tablet, but the total in I. 133 establishes the reading. 

133. n/= f, lire remainder, after deducting 2 ob. from the I dr. 4 ob. 
in 1. 127. 

134. Evidently tlie day of the month, not drachmae ; the total in 1.142 d^ 
not include it. 

141. ]w«. One thinks of but nejK]B(r« would be expected by analogy. 

142. On the right Mde of the tablet there is a mark like n, perhaps accidental. 

143 . ^ c. The c has a short iioriaontal stroke about the middle, perhaps 
accidental, but the whole may bo meant for ^e, though the — is quite 
separate. 

144. 

147. I- S. Only a small portion of the 3 remains, but the letter is guaranteed 
by the tohd in 1. 154, which also shows that nothing is lost here, 

H. I. Bell. 
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A PTOLEMAIC HOLIDAY. 

Tjfii tablets now brought into Siistorical use hy Mr. Bell’s cartU >TeW 

an unusual view of Ptolemaic society, They refer to a ^ 

from Ptolemais (now supposed to be Lahun) to the head e a a , 

just as the Cairenes now go for a picnic to the Barrage, ^tera 
thirteen people in the party: Horion (1. 5) and HeraUeides (1. 6), another ^r 
Philon and Straton (L 8). the " lads, ” apparently separate from either pair (U 
for whom tops were bought (1. 94), and, as well as the lads, t lere _ 

■'diildren" d. 116}. Besides these nine, there are named c«P«'^ 
Artcmidoros (IL 30 and 32), Aunas (L 14), Hannais (1. 60). and Hehodor^ (Ih ^ 
68, and 71}, and. by the repetitions of the names and the ^ths required 
arc doubUess of the party, making thirteen. Some responsible person dokd 'JUt 
the tetradiachmae one by one as required, making up the account 
m 62-66, 91, and U4): he may have been one of the persons named above. 
There arc sbt different handwritings, probably of different members to whom 
the cashier dictated the expenses. 

The payments are not for any business purposes, either of trade or la^ur. 
They are too trifling for the whole food of a dozen pcople^ravenous boj^Sh^mg 
merely for some fresh bread and vegetables. There were 

starting, evidently laying in a stock of provisions for the party (U. 10-^)- ^ 

There were two definite parties combined, as two sets of purcha^ were 
acB.imte<l 5 ci»«tdy Wore dWine (11. l9-»). omi it the end. att't te^*^ 
up the balance to Straton, there were further costs for donkeys and the lads 

getting home fll. 122—126), _ .. iw j.„ia 

Having now mapped out the conditions we can begin to restore the tale of 

the affair. Tlie hrst panel, inside of the outer cover, is lost, hut it hdd the ex^n^ 
of tlic beginning preliminaries. Three of the passengers A, B, - ^ 
accounts dictated to them, till the cashier took it over atMemplus. The fam^ 
of Horion Uved a little way out of Ptolemais (11. 122-126), and was asketl by the 
Straton family, who lived at Ptolemais (U. 119-121) to join m a 
of the Delta, sending their paidogogos to act as paymaster, while Straton would 
advance the cost, to be shared up at the end. On the 4th of 
put in hand (I- 4). and on the 5th, Horion andHcrakleid^ fl. o) jomed the^at, 
and a lot of provisions were laid in to the separate order of the two families (11.1^29). 
totalling a tctradrachma and three coppers over. The paidogqgos had begun 
with 14 tetradradimae in hand, and paid up 5 tetradrachmae unspent at the etui 
(1. 121), having spent on the whole trip about tlte equivalent of four or five pounds 

'^Ha^idnc iSd in provision-s, they started on the 6th. down the canal, which ran 
below the pyramids on the west bank. Straton and Philon-nch 
ashore somewhere to a restaurant of Nikion. By the 8th they reached Memplus, 
and the paidogogos took over the writing of the account, the elder boys 
tired of it. He paid about 7s. 6d. to the boatman, who would not go fa^er, 
as Upper Nile men now always refuse to go below Cairo, for that is the Delta 
buaness- The party went to the restaurant of Kallikrates and had dinner. 
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A Ptff/tmaU Hofidttp 


using mostly thdr owu store of food. Another boat to go t<> the f^ 

of the Delta, about twenty-four mdes, and back, for At that ra ^ P, 
some tops’ were bought for the bo j's— their fairing ( 1 - ). ‘ 

Stmton drew a drachma (say half a crown) to spend as he sk^. ^c custom 
guards ou the fmntier of Middle Egypt received a little tip of or is, o^n 
doM-n ( 1 . 81) and back again ( 1 . 106). tips'called opscn or ^^J^voury. as we sp^k 
of a sop '■ to anyone* Tlie guard of the nome ooUected the customs on Uie 
southern portion of the Heptanomae (Ox. Pap.. XII, 113). and so. doubtless, 

at the northern frontier near Memphis* ,, 

By the 14th the party w'ere back again at Ptolemais, and here the pM gog 
settled up the balance in hand with Straton, holding over tw drachmae for 
winding-up expenses. After that he spent for barley and don^key-bo^ to to 
the baggage of the Horion family home, and some beer for ^ ® t * 

a balance equal to about 3 s. over till a fresh account next month, it is 
he was not a regular steward but rather one of the household, trusted for occasional 

\i^e here see the outline of a merry picnic party of a dozen youths and boj-s 
of two friendly families, going down to a holiday resort in an open boat, 
on board, and looked after by their paidc^ogos who held the cash, who dictate 
the accounts on the out yoj’age to one or other of the boys, but who a to w n e 
it all by his own hand on the return voyage because they had become too carele^. 
They started well with detailed notes as to who each payment was “r so ^ “ 
divide it up exacUy afterwards: but on the return they gloriously 
chance, and had to estimate the total at so much a day (B. 115-117). The whole 
affair seems just what might be expected at pr^nt for a holiday ^rarty 
those places in the late summer, when the heat was over and tlie canals still full. 

Three of these tablets are published in photograph, half-size, in Ob}ects aj 
Daily Lifr, PI. LIX; but as the order of them is now known they have tmn 
rcnumbered-“So 67 in that plate is now 71 b, 68 is 68.^, and 70 ^ 73.\, • r. c 
lias kindly consented to my transcribing his text in the form and size of the ongmal 
tablets. This renders the tablets as the writers would have written thein if me 
modern text-hand had been then in use. The effect of the d^ages is us 
better understood, and there is in this arrar^ement more of the spirit of the ongma 
than appears in formal print. Every account-keeper will relish the triumphant 
crosses %vith which each balancing is marked, when a fresh tetradrachma 
taken out of store* The dots under letters show that they are uncertain* The 
dlipses f ] are for conjectures. The loops ( ) indicate the ext^sion or 
abbreviations, < > mark words omitted by Uie writer. The ouUine b that o 
actual wood, of which only just the frame edge has been broken off by a pick- 
stroke (see 11, 4 and 8 , and, at the other end, 11. 144, 146* and 153. where the rest 
of the word had to be passed to another line). The inner wavy line marks the 
Umit of the wax coating where broken away, and so bounds the text ftoin the 
reconstruction. Some tablets have suffered much from crystallised salt, but 
others are as fresh as wheu written. 

F. Petrie. 


* Here Mr, Bell protests that the plural should he of, and not ti, but no other sense t« 

likely in the drcumstairas. 
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OBSIDIAN. 

OnaiDlAS, or volcarfo gh», io a fom of lava, ^ 

and it is found in most volcanic districts, though it is not so »“1 “ tUo m 

irp^o^f* of ;<Si» " 

dS^lnoTany given piece Of obsitUan »ith 
is beset »ith dilBcalties, so that it is at present “P^‘^ “ 
that tlte (riven piece did, or did not, oonie from a certain locality. Yet. nowever,^ 
within limits it is possible to attain a considerable degree of proba ty ai o it 
olace o< «ri^ hfd^er to eliminate other places as lUtherto hayn« prodneed 
™Tw.f Wble to the material under diseteision. This is nsefnl as mdieatmg 

wfll^'remarits in vt.» a study of the obsidian question, as presented 
by Egyptian archaeology, '^'id not be improJitable. 

Sources of Obsiuian. 

In the Labyrinth Gerzek and Mszghun^K P- 24, I published ^ 
a piece of obsiSan found in the predynastic cemetery of tger/ali and 
the second predynastic period. It was not possible to date it more y i 
to the peri^ between S.p. 43^70. The Mineralogical Department of the Soutli 
Kcnsiiurton Museum kindly inspected the piece, but did not make a petro ogte^ 
s"™e p^^™ p^npu^rics. They stated tint., oi f 

niece was more Hke the Samian to look at than any of the oUier^. At tlxe same 
die opinion was .^pressed tlmt s^ resemblaaee “ 
two was not at aU close, and with that I had to remam content for Uk time b^. 

BeUef in the importance of the Meliun obsidian trade hi^ ^ eng^ 
ardiaeolomsts' attention as to blind them generaUy to other ^bditita,. >a tmu. 
^d^S^^IutS-duals imve realked that there were difficulPcs m the way 
theobsidian which is found on Near Extern sites came friim 

.Melos, but the subject has never recinved the Mtenhon It d^ia 

Thus wider views have been expressed. Bosanquet. in “ 
study oi the obsidian trade [Phytabopi, p. 22&], sajra. df™' Ltu 
S llfla Auvergne, are sources for implements feuitd m the west,^ 

Meditenunimn; the deposits near Tokay in HungaTi 

Balkans; the Caucasus and Russian .Vmema for my found m die 

and in eastern Min Minor," and he thinks of Abyssinia as a poaaihle source lor 

thattod m E^ realised that there were curious phenomem 

to beXkimed away tl the ohTdian used 11. Thessaly had oi necesmty to be to ved 
from Md^Ctesiesf Revirio, 1908, p. 238 and n. 2). Once more they name 1 okay, 
the Caucasus, and Russian Armenia as possible sources. 
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Sudlioff, a geologist, brings plenty of evidence to show that obsidian 
exists in great quantities at the south-western end of the island of Cos, 

OQ Mount Zeni on the Kcphalos Peninsula, and the little island of Hyili 
(Glass Island) lying in the bay. He thinks it quite possible that this place, 
therefore, may have played an important r6k in the obsidian trade of the 
eastern Aegean and even in that of Egypt {Die Nfdumissenscii&fieit, Berlin, 
1927, pp, 335 f,). 

After examining the pieces of obsidian found at Rames near IstSnojt in 
south-western Rsidia, Myres pronounced them definitely to be not of ifeliim origin 
(Ormerod, Annmil Brit, School at Athens, XVI, p, 102, n, 6). 

Speakii:tg of the obsidian vase from Byblos in Syria. (lermont-Ganneaii 
says that obsidian " n'est nullement de prov'enance exclusivement mediter- 
ranecnne, et qu'on aurait tort d’en faire I'apanage caract^ristique de la civilisation 
^eenne." and then goes on to speak of the possibility of an Etliiopian origin for 
it (Syria, in, pp. 296-7). 

De Morgan, who was a geologist and had made archaeological researches 
in Armenia, takes it for granted that the obsidian he found elsewhere, i.e, in 
the Pusht-i-Kiih mountains and at Susa, was of Armenian origin, though he also 
remarks in one place that it might have come from Arabia {DiH^g. en Perse, I, p, 46), 
In the same way Pumpelly, who was also a geologist engaged in archaeological 
research, takes it for granted that his single piece at Anau in Turkestan 
came there from the Caucasus {Explorations {ti Turkestan, I, p. 181). Others 
record their obsidian implements without enquiring as to the possible source 
of origin. 

Now, when obsidian is found to be in such common use as it is in .\rmenia 
and Jlesopotamia it is hardly possible to refer so vast a trade to an island so small 
and so remote as Melos until all possibilities of a nearer provenance have been 
exhausted. J'Vs a matter of fact there is a great obsidian field close at hand in 
Armenia itself upon which the Near East may have drawn mthoiit the necessity 
of going all the way to the farther side of the Aegean. Various travellers have 
reported the presence of obadian from a number of places here, for instance, 
at: — 

Nimnid DagA, — Great black masses of obsidian, " pure and black as jet," 
are found in the crater (Ljmch, Armenia, If, p. 302). There are also bed-S of a 
" dark green obsidian which was glittering in the sun " (op. cit., p. 300). Obsidian 
blocks, " coal-black in hue," are Ijnng about in the fields on the slopes (op. cil., 
pp. 299 and 311). .At Gdl Bashi, at tlte eastern foot of this mountain, the lava 
is " strewn with blocks and small fragments of jet-black obsidian" {op. cif., 
p, 319). 

Sipan. — Impure obsidian is found in the crater (Lynch, op. cit., p. 339, n. I). 

Kara-Kala, a peak of the Bir^A] Dagh. — ^Traces of obsadian are visible in the 
lava on the eastern side (L>mch, {>p. cii.. p. 366). 

Alagitz. — (de Morgan, Ddidg. en Perse, t. pp. 45 and 46.) 

Bardes,-^" Numerous masses of black and brtnvn obsidian , . , occurred 
in such quantities and in blocks of .such a size that the road in some places was 
literally paverl with it." " A lofty liill, which appeared to be a mass of obsidian 
so numerous were the fragments of that niineral wltich lay around its base ” 
(Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, etc., I, p. 191). 

krzemm mtd Fiiu. — Deposits of obsidian have been reported from these places 
to de Morgan {Ddl^g, en Perse, I, pp. 45 and 46). 


Olfsidiati, 
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In fact, Armenia is laingely volcanic, and has been described as compo^ of 
*' great plains divided by irre^ar mountain masses of eruptive volcanic ongin 
(Lynch, Amenta, II. p. 145), SimUarly of Cappadocia, Cliantre says: " Le 
pays est esseotielleitient volcanique '* (.Viss. m Cappadxe, p, 211). Of course, 
wherever volcanoes are, the volcanic product, obsidian, is likely to be found, and 
no doubt such names as I have been able to quote by no means exhaust all the 
localities whence a supply might have been obtained* Further, it is alri^ y 
known that the obsidians of Aimenia differ considerably in their characteristics, 
for wliile Lvmch ^cpor^s {op. cit., p. 3(M)),_that tliat from Nimrud is either coal-black 
or tlark giwn in colour, and tliat from Sipan is " a dull, impure obsidian with ill- 
developed spherulites ” (o^. eiL.p. 339, n. l),and so not unlike some of ^atfrom 
Nimrud, de Morgan (5yrjfl, IV, p* 26), says of that from ,\kgoz, that it is always 
transparent, sometimes completdy colourless like glass and often veined with very 
characteristic opaque bands of red. The smaller flake from Sli^ram-^tt, ni^ 
Van, and now numbered 104582 in the British Museum (King, PS.B.A.. > 

PI. .VXill, 2), has been struck from an obsidian totally different again from any 
of these It is quite opaque and muddy-lwking, being composed of streaks of 
opaque black and grey* The fracture is totally different also from that msu^ly 
associated \ritli obsidian, for instead of showing a smooth glassy surface with a 
seri^ of w'aves succeeding each other down the length of the flake, tins one has 
a surface that Ls covered aU over with minute pits, gi\ong a rough appearance under 
the magnifying glass, which may even he seen in the plate. It eorrespon* pretty 
well to de Morgan’s description of obsidian from the Little Caucasus (Dtlfifg. en 
Perse. I. p. 45). or Lynch's of that from Sipan. 

Thaat obsidian not only existed, but was also worked and used m Armema 
and eastiira Asia Minor, has already been made abundantly dear by the few 
expetlitions that have concerned themselves with such things. Thus Lhiuitre 

reports:— 

Numerous scraps and flakes of obsidian from near Elenovka {Redierches 
Anthropotogi^nes dans le Caucase, 1, p, 48, Pi. II, figs. 1, 2, 3, 4), 

Several arrow-heads of obsidian from Samthavro and Mtzklict {op. 48, 


PI. L figs. 1, 6, 7). j,: n . 

Two superb obsidian arrow-heads from Redkine-Lager c\t., p. 48 and ng. 4 . 

a/so PI. I, figs. 3, 5). 


De Morgan discovered— 

Two obsidian nudei in a tomb near Akthala {A/fw. ScientifiqM att Caucase- 
I, p, 37) . 

Obsidian arrow-heads at Moud-yeri [op. cii., pp. 99 and 101). 

Obsidian airow’-heads at Redldne-Lager {op. cit,, p. 100). 

Many pottery vessels ornamented Vfith an obsidian flake at the bottom at 
Cheithan-tliagh, Mouci-yeri and Kodkine-Lager {op. cit., p. 150). 

FinaUy he remarks: " i>ans fe plnpart dcs sepultures, nous avons rencontre 
ties eclats d'ohaidienne . . {op. cit,, p. 136). 

At Sliamiram-alti, just outside Van. there have been found " many hundreds 
of obsidian knives and weapons, jsome obsidian airow-hoads, several stone axe- 
heails . . ." (King. P.S.B.A.. XXXIV, p. 200. and Pb. XX111. I and 2; 
XXIV, 9). Tlie description of No. I tallies with de Morgan's aixount of the 
obsidian of Alagoz in being absolutely transparent in parts, but tlie opaque 
streaks visible in the plate are black instead of red. 
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Chantre found nearFraktin " tnnombrables dctatsd’obsidienne tallies en forme 
de couteaux, de grattoirs, de setes et de Arches, accompagn&'de nucleus et de 
nejets de fabrication . . {Miss, in Cappadoce, figs, A3-96, and p. 129), 

From another small station actually at Fraktin itself he collected other 
ofa^dian Aakes (o^, eff., pp. 131 and 132). 

His summing-up is very decisive, for he says: " En eAet, le sUex de nos stiitions 
occidentales est remplaod ici (Cappadoce), comme en Gr4ce, au Caucasa et ^ 
TArarat par I’obsidieiine " [op, cit., p. 130). " En somme je n^ai trouva cn 
Cappadoce aucune trace de silex taill^ des opaques primitives de r%e de la pierre 
comme j’en ai d^couvert autrefois dans k Syrie du nord," and still more to the 
same effect {op. eit., p. 132). 

The Limits of Obsidian and Flint. 

Indeed, the reader is struck by the absence of flint from the records of 
discoveries in eastern .^ia Minor. In fact the only records of the use of Hint 
witliin the area are those of several Aak^ and an arrow-head from Kutais and Sadji 
(Chantre, Rechercht& Anihr&pdt^iqu^s dans U Vaucase, I, PI. I, figs, 2 and 4. 
and p. 48). \\ itli these exceptions, whenever flint is mentioned it is outside the 
area, so that w'c get all round about it a fringe of flint finds. 

Thus, on the northern slopes of the Caucasus there were found :— ■ 

Several fUnt amow-heads at Petrassowska, not far from Zelentchouk 
(Chantre, op, «#., p. 48) 

A flake of white flint from the aoui of Galiatc, district of Terek (ChantrCi 
op, ciL, p. 48). 

At Maikop, in the foothills of the northern slopes of the Caucasus, the arrow¬ 
heads that were found were of flint (Rostovzev, Rw. .4rc6., .XII, fig- 2, and p. 5). 

On the western side flint is immediately found in competition with obsidian, 
and this is the more remarkable as the country is surrounded by volcanic lands 
whence obsidian might be obtained, and, as the finds show, actually was. 

At Boz Euyuk (Gordion) obsidian does not appear, but only flint, though there 
is only a single specimen of that (KSrte, Mitlh. K. D. Arch, !mi. Athemsdte 
Amwiung, 1899. p. 17, Xo, 5). 

Troy, even though on the Aegean shore, it is clear that among the stone 
implements flint is the usual material, and tliat obsidian takes only a minor 
part (Schmidt, Trojanheher AUertSmer. pp. 300 and 301}. 

A small flint-knife was picked up near Istanoz tn south-west Pisidia [Ormerod, 
Annual Brit. School ai Athens. XVI, p. 90), 

In this direction obsidian is reported as having been found at Rames, near 
Ist4noz, where there were a few pieces (Ormerod. op, cit„ p. 92). 

At Tchukurkend large quantities of obsidian were found (Oixnerod, Annttal 
Brit. School ai Alliens, XIX, p. 48, and Classical Revteter, XX\T, p. 77), and they 
were of two of the varieties produced by .Armenia, tlie transparent, such as comes 
from the more distant Alagi^, being in the minority. The opaque was in the 
majority, and might jierhaps have come from either Sipon arid Nimrud Dagh, 
whicli produce an obsidian of lliis type, or from the place that produced the .smolier 
flake u-sed at Shamiram-alti. 

Howevi^, the question of the pkee of origin of the obsidian used in western 
Asia Minor is far from simple, and is complicated by a number of possiblUties, 
for besides Armenia there is always Melos, from wluch indeed, at the time of 
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discovcij', the Tchukurkead speciinens were supposed to have come. Then there 
is the island of Cos, which will now have to be considered, and yet again, there b the 
important volcanic region of Lydia, which is called the Burnt Land (Hamilton, 
ResearcJies iu Asia Minor, I, pp, 136-40 and 143: IL pp« 131-S}. This is 
situated in the upper valley of the Hennus round about tlie modem Kula, and, being 
as it is, midway between R£mes. Tchukurkend and Troy, may wdl have supplied 
the obsidian to all of them. 

On the south side of the Taurus there are :— 

Sakje Geuzi, where flint implements were found, and with them obsidian 
ones also (Garstang. L.A .A.A., I, PI. XLIV, fig. 2), 

At Birejik on the Euphrates it was not obsidian that was found but 
" titensiles en roche dure tallies a grands edats,*' and other fmds of flint 
implements are mentioned from North SjTia (Chantre, Miss, m Cappadoce, 
pp. 130 and 132). 

At Carchemish, a little further down the Euphrates, both flint and obsidian 
implements were found (Woolley, L.A.A,.'t., VI, p. 88). 

At Kuyunjik, on the Tigris, King obtained obsidian implements from the 
lowest levds of the mound (King, Hist, of Sumer and Akkad, p. 343, n. 3), 

From C 3 ?prus it is significant tliat the only stone knife recorded by Myres is a 
flint one {Cat. Cyprus Musetm, p. 13), 

From the east side of the Armenian centre there come two splendid flint 
knives from the eastern shore of the Caspian Sea (Chantre, Recherckes Anthropo- 
logiques dans Ic Caticase, I, p. 49). 

Thus, then, it is dearly to be seen that there was a large volcanic 
obsidian-producing area in Armenia, Taking this as a centre, one finds that 
here obsidian W’as regularly used instead of flint, and that on getting down off 
this central plateau one immediately begins to find flint t^ing used alongside 
of the obsidian Indeed, the further one goes from this centre the more 
common does the flint and chert become, while the obsidian becomes corre- 
^ndingly scarcer until finally at Anau, in Turkestan, in Palestine, and in Egpyt 
it becomes a rarity. 

At Anau, it is said. " Mention has been frequently made of flint implements 
and flint flakes. Obsidian is a great rarity. It is represented in a single well* 
worked arrow-point in Culture III" (Pumpelly, Explorations in Turkestan, I, 
p. 181 ; also p. 167 and pi. 44, fig. 5). 

At Susa, de Morgan says: " Les instruments d'ob»dienne, bien qu'abondants, 
sont cependant moins frequents que ceux faits de silex." {DS4g. m Perse, XlII, 
p, 15 ’ cf, also p. 14 and figs, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, and 76, and I, figs. 403, 413, and 
415) 

About 150 kilos away, at Tepe Mohammed Djaffar, near Mousslan, in the 
Kcbir Kuh, rocks of the most diverse nature were used for striking flakes. Among 
them there was obsidian, though it is not native to this region (de Morgan, 
Di!^. en Perse, V^IU, p. 82). 

In tlie Pusht-i-Kuh Mountains, forming the foothills of the Iranian Plateau 
on tlie Mesopotanuan side, de Morgan again says: " . . . et enfin des obsldieimes 
beaucoup plus rares (que les silex) " (Afm, Scienl. en Perse, IV, p, 5). 

^ In P^estine flint has become the normal thing and is common, while obsidian 
IS exceedingly rare. None at all is recorded from the pabeolithic and neolithic 
Mttlments in Galilee, while flint is everywh^ (TurvlUe Petre, Researches in 
Pfchi^totic GfilileCf. passifn)* 
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At Jericho, T€J1 d Muteselhra, and Tell el Hesy the state of affairs is 
exactly the same (Schumacher, TeU el MutestlUm, PI. XI Va et pas^m ; 
Seliin and Watzinger, Jericho^ pp. 112 if.; Petrie, TeU el pp. 49 

and 50). 

At Gerar, while there was plenty of flint (on exHbition at University College 
this summer) there was no obsidian. 

At Gezer, while flint was the normal thing, a minimum quantity of obsidian 
was found. Thus, “ Besides flint, a very few specimens of tools in obsidian w*ere 
found—not more than one or two in each stratum, if indeed there were so many '* 
(Macalister, Gezer, II, p. 127). This detailed statement is a fitting dimax to 
the short view of Palestinian archaeology given above, and emphasizes the extreme 
rarity of obsidian. In fact, as regards obsidian, Gezer, in southern Palestine, 
is in just the same condition as Anau, in Turkestan. Seeing how rare it is in 
Palestine, it is only natural tiiat in Egypt, which is still further from the 
Armenian centre of export, obsidian, as a tool, should be as rare as it is, 
and Macalister’s description of the state of affairs at Gezer would apply equaUy 
well to Egypt where, as is w'ell known, chert, a form of flint, was the regular 
substance in use for cutting implements, and for this purpose obsidian was 
of the rarest. As an artide of luxury in Egypt, however, its history is 
different, the result, of course, of Egypt’s peculiar pleasure in working hard 
stones. 

It will probably have already been noticed that there is a gap in the foregoing 
list of zones round the -Armenian centre. It is Mesopotamia, for here flint is either 
rare or does not occur at all, while the commonness of obridian is very marked. 
In. fact, the Land of the Two Rivers may be said to be practically an extension 
of Armenia as r^ards the use of obsidian, and is, indeed, in the strongest contrast 
to the countries on either side of it. 

-At Kuyunjik, in Assyria, ot^dian was found, as lias already been mentioned, 
and it is probably no mere coincidence that flint is not named. 

In southern Babylonia, at Fira, ‘'2ahlreidie Messer und Sagen aus Silex 
und Obsidian,*’ were found {^£itlh. Z), Or, GeeUis., No, 15, Nov,, ISJZ, p, 9). 

At Abu Shahiein, " obsidian, flint and crystal flakes, cores, and pegs," were 
found (Hall, Jottrn. Egyptian Archaeology, VIII, p. 243). 

At TeU d *Obeid, similarly, obsidian, flint, and crystal flakte were collected 
(Hall, op, «■/., p. 244, PI. XXXU^. 

From Muqavyar (Ur) and Warka (Hiech), the show-cases of the British Museum 
exhibit a number of similar specimens. 

The reason of this southern extension of the use of obsidian is not far to seek. 
In the alluvia] flats of Babylonia there is neither flint nor other stone suitable for 
flaking, hence the early inhabitants were obHged to import. Ttot they turned 
tow'axds the head-waters of their rivers to Armenia is evident and, indeed, natural, 
for riv'crs form the easiest trade routes. That Upper Meso^tamia should 
have used the obsidian is only natural, as it is on the periphery of those 
lands which were the home of obsidiQ4i, and where it was used as the normal 
matenaU 

The fact that obsidian implements w'ere more commonly used in the Pusht-i- 
Kuh Mountains and Susa than their distance from Armenia would vrarrant 
on comparison with Palestine and Egypt, is due either to the proximity of 
t hi^ active obsidian trade in the neighbouring countries of M^potamta, 

or else to the fact that they were in direct connexion with Armenia by the 
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numerous parallel valleys which lead through the mountaia ridges right down 
to them. 

By the kindness of the staff I was enabled to handle the obsidian objects 
from Abu Shahrein and VVarka, now on view at the British Musenm. On 
examination they prove to be of two of the kinds known to exist in Armenia: 
the opaque coal-black, of which there is a crude lump and of which some fragments 
of vases are made, besides flakes; the translucent, varying from a cylinder of 
almost glassy-grey transparency to flakes which are quite opaque in the middle, 
only becoming translucent where the material thins tow'ards the edges. I was 
not able to observe the red veinir^ spoken of by de Morgan as characteristic 
of the obsidian of Alagoz, any more than he was able to do in the specimens 
he found at Susa en Perse. I, p, 45), That the obsidian used in 

Babylonia did actually come from Armenia is thus as nearly certain as can 
be, without a proper scientific in^'estigation of tlie physical properties of the 
two. It is to be observed that the proportion of opaque obsidian to transparent 
in Mesopotamia is the inverse of that in Egypt, where the opaque is the 
most common. 

Tue Northers Connections of Egypt and Mesopotamia. 

History, both cultural and politica], makes it very natural that Mesopotamia 
certainly, and Egypt not improbably, should recelx'e their obsidian from Armenia. 
Sumerian and Susian influences were felt far afield to the north and the north-east. 
From the neighbourhood of Urmia comes a cup decorated in a style reminiscent 
of early Susa (Virchow, Zeds. /Hr Eihnol^ie, XXXII, p. 609, and FI. IX, fig. 5), 
or a better drawing (Frankfort, Studies. 11, fig. 2 In, p. 178}; further, at 
Astrabad at the south-eastern comer of the Caspian Sea, was found a treasure 
showing in its art strong aflinities with that of Babylonia (Rostovtaeff, Journ. 
Egyptian ArcAaeoiogy, Vf, pp. 4 ffj. About 2800 n.c. Sargon of Agade certainly 
reached tlie Taurus and the Cllictan Gates, and may have invaded Cappadocia 
{Cambridge Anc. Hist.. I, pp. 405-d), and between 2400 and 2100 B.c, colonies of 
Assyrians or Amorites were living at the important trading centres of Ganish and 
Burush (Kara Euynik) [Cafubridge A tic. Hist,. I, pp. 453 fl,). Similarly, the art 
exhibited on objects found in a copper-age burial at Maikop in the foothills of the 
nortltem slopes of the Caucasus goes back to the art of early Mesopotamia and the 
imported one of early protodynastic and late predynastic Egymt (Rostovzev, 
Rev. .4rcA,, XII, pp. Iff.). 

Eg>pt was also in contact with this part of the world from very early days. 
Osiris, or his prototype, was probably established in Egypt before the 1st dymasty, 
and my^ological references show that this most irnportant god was not a native 
of the Nile Valley, but an importation from S}™. being specially connected with 
Bj’blos, Classical tradition is also very strong that he in trod uc^, not only into 
other parts of the world also, the elements of civilization; especiat 
emphasis being laid on the cultivation of wheat, barley, and the vine and the 
hani'esting and preparation of their fruits (Diodcrus Siculus, Bk, I, ch. 14-18 ; 
Plutarch, Dc Jside el Osiridc, ch. 13). It is important to note that, from evidence 
at present before him, Newbeny tells me that he tliinks it probable that Syria 
vras the home of the art of cultivating the vine, though De Candolle {Origin of 
Cu ti"oted Plants. pp, 191 ff.) would refer it to Armenia itself. Equally satisfactory 
is it that wheat and barley are almost certainly natives of Syria, where they are 
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quite commonly found growing wild together (Stapf, Suppl. 3, Journ, of tin Boated 
of Agricidture (London), XVII, pp. 75 and 81): in fact, just as Diodorus describes 
them when he says : “ . . . wheat and barley, which before grew here and there 
in the fields antongst other common herbs and grass," A second variety of wild 
wheat has its original home in Syria or Mesopotaniia, and yet a third in Asia Minor 
itself (Stapf, op, cii., p, 81). 

Material relics are not wanting in Egypt of this predynastic intercourse with 
the north, for at tMs time Egypt was importii^ a variety of commodities from this 
direction. In the first place there is coniferous wood, which must have come at 
least from the Lebanon, and, therefore, probably via Byblos. Remains of it have 
been found by Brunton at Hamamiyah, where it dates to an early period in the 
predynastic age. Egypt also imported a little obsidian, as will be seen from the 
lists attached, and lapis lazuli as well. The latter must have come to her via North 
Syria, by llie road running round under the Taurus, whetiter it was uiiginally 
mined near Koulpa in western Persia between Yezd and Ispahan (de Morgan, 
Miss. Scient. en Perse, 1 11 , p. 118), or in the far more distant Hindu-Kush Mountains 
of Badahshan in north-eastern Afghanistan (Wood, Journey to the Source of the 
River OxHs. 1872, pp. 170 ff.). Besides these she received emery, which has 
generally been thought of like obsidian, as a product of the iVegean Isles, but which, 
like tlie latter, may well have come from the lands of eastern Asia Minor. 
That it is to be found there, and indeed was, in classical times, is suggested 
by Theophrastus' statement, that a stone of the same composition as a whet¬ 
stone, but harder and used for cutting gems, came from Armenia (Teubner, 
Theopkr. Eresii Opera. Fragm., II, cap. VII, 44). The preference that had 
been given to stone from Naxos for polishing and cutting marble and precious 
stones, until the Kaxian was replaced by Armenian, leaves little doubt but 
that it was emery that was intended (PUny, N.H,, XXXVL I0{7)), for there 
are large deposits of it in this island. {Sr<?, further, Wainwright, Balabish, 
p. 38, n. 3.) 

Egyptian and EgJT>tianizing objects have been found at Byblos dating to the 
middle predynastic and the protodjuastic ages. These are the slate palette in 
the form of a bird for the predynastic (Montet, in A/o»ts, Pioi, XXV, p. 246, 
fig. 9, No. 2), and for the protodjmastic the gold bead, the figure of the squatting 
upe, tlie cylinder-seal, and possibly the ivory bird (Montet, op. cit., figs, 6, 10, 

11. and 28, No. i). Petrie also reports a vase of magnesian marble from Byblos, 
which is now in the Beyrut Museum, though not yet published. He recognised 
it at once as being of exactly the same material and form as certain vases of 
Rhasekhemui, which he had found at Abydos in Egypt- From the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms there are naturally plenty of relics. A rare tjrpe of copper axe, 
known in Egypt in the 1st dynasty, is also found in Cyprus (W'aimvright, Banish, 
p. 38 and n. 7), It has long been known that people with anatomical peculiarities 
like those of tlie modem populations of Syria, Asia Minor, and the Balkans, had 
been pushirtg their way into Egypt from early times, so that they had begun to 
influence the physical structure of the inhabitants by the protodjmastic times, 
and their features bad actually become characteristic of the aristocracy of Egypt 
by the Old Kingdom. The name " Gizah ” is applied to this type of skuU, and its 
peculiarities are now commonly known as " Armcnoid (cf. Elliot Smith, MrcA. 
Survey of Nubia, If, pp. 24 ff.). 

In the latter part of the Old Kingdom, under Wenis and Teti, ^ve hear in 
tlie PyTamid Texts of an Island of Fire in the Underworld (Sethe, Pyramidentexte. 
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Sections 255 and 397). It may well be that this onginatcs in some memory of 
the blazing naphtha wells of the Caucasus^ or possibly one of the many volcanoes 
of Armenia, which was not at that time extinct, or yet again, the " pits of fire " 
which Strabo reports as causing danger in Cappadocia {Strabo, Ceag., XII, ch. II, 
Sections 7 and 8). Some of these Cappadocian fires seem to have been due to marsh- 
gas, In fact, a surprising amount of evidence has already been brought to show 
that there might actually have been a connexion between Armenia and the Lake 
of Fire which this island becomes in the Book of the Dead (Petrie, Axciext 
Egypt, 1926, pp. 41-5}, and, indeed, as intercourse was as common as it has been 
shown to be, and if Osiris could come from By bios, as he did, then there is 
nothing impossible in supposing that reports of phenomena of so striking a 
nature from further along in the same direction should have found a place in 
Egj^tian religion. 

Armenia did, in fact, serve as the Paradise for more than one of the Babylonian 
myths, which placed the Garden of the Blessed beyond the northern mountains, 
and, therefore, in that country {Albright, Am. Jowru. Sent, hang., XXXV'^, 
pp. 161 and 192; XXXVI, pp. 2&0 ff.); the burning naphtha w'ells Of the Caucasus 
and the natural flames on Mount Argaeus in Cappadocia, attracted to themselves 
the worship of the Zoroastdans in ancient days {Frazer, Adotm. AHis, OsiVis, I, 
pp, 191-2), and, apparently, one of the volcanoes of eastern Asia Elinor, which 
was still active, provided the prototj'pe of the Babylonian " Humbaba,” half-god, 
half-devil (Smith, LA. A A., XI, pp. 107 «.). 

The invaders of Egypt at the end of the Old Kingdom are shown by their 
button-seals and the cylinder-seal of Khandy, one of their kings of the Vlllth 
dynasty, to have come from North Syria or from even further afi^eld, for the patterns 
employed belong to a Syro-Cappadocian body of design {Petrie, Hidary, I (10th 

edn.), pp, 119 ff., and elaborated by Frankfort, Jourit, Egyptian Archaeology, 
XII, pp, 89 ff ), J s. 

At the time of the Xllth dynasty the Caucasian peoples were pushing 
southward, for torques of a definitely Caucasian type, and dated to about thig 
period, have been found at Byblos" l&25, *pp. 16 ff„ PI. 11 and fig. 2), 

and that they finally got into Egypt is proved by the torque of similar date and 
design which comes from Kahuti {Petrie, lUahm. Kahim andGuroh, PI. XIII, 18, 
and p. 12), and the other found at Abydos (Frankfort, Studies, U, p. 149). The 
southward movement of the peoples, known to us by the Sy*rD-Cappadocian 
button-seals at tfie end of the Vlth dynasty and their Caucasian torquts of 
the Xllth dynasty, were probably the two ends of a disturbance brought about 
by the intrusion into Armeriia of new-comers from beyond the Caucasus, which 
was beginning at about the time of the first-named movement {cf. Forrer, 
Sitzb. Preass, A A. IFfss., 1919, p. 1035). Anyhow, the chronological order of 
their appearance accords with their geographical situation; things belonging to 

the nearer Syro-Cappadodan area appearing earlier than those from the more 

distant Caucasus^ 

It becomes increasingly dear that there were strong North Syrian and 
Anatolian elements among the Hyksos invaders of Egjpt in the Intermediate 

Penod between the Xllth and the XVIIIth dynasties (Frankfort, Studies, If 
pp, 157-9), ’ 

In the time of the great conquering Pharaohs of the XVUlth dynastv it ts, 
o course, well known that Egypt entered on a period of dose connections with the 
far North winch tasted on untU the XXth dynasty. 
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This rapid survey of the continuous connection that there was betwMii 
Egypt and eastern .^a Minor and the fact that Armenia is not only rich in ol^idi^ 
but also used it largely, and wthout much doubt exported, it, all make it quite 
unnecessary to look to the out-of-the-way island of lielos for the place of origin 
of the obsidian that is found on Egyptian sites. In fact. Bosanquet remarks on 
it, that Melos did not seem to trade its obsidian to the East, for, with the exception 
of Troy, he was unable to hear of any having been found on the Asia Minor coast, 
and, after all, tlus is only in keeping vdth the well-kno™ absence of Minoan reUcs 

from these shores, , , i * 

To cap tlie whole argument there now comes the result of the interesting 
comparative table of the physical qualities of specimens of obsidian from various 
sites, which is published as an appendix to Frankfort*s Stidi^ (pp. 190-2). 

It is here shown that of all the obsidians, that from Melos is the most unlike the 
specimen from Egypt, which latter, in fact, stands apart from aE those of the 
western Mediterranean, Greece, and the Aegean, The greater part of the obsidian 
from Egjmt, especially that used for luxury purposes, is of a beautiful, smooth, 
even texture, of a coal-black colour, quite opaque, and on the fracture looking 
exceedingly like pitch. Therefore, Lynch’s description of one of the obadiaris 
from Kimrud Dagh in Armenia, which he says is " pure and black as jet, c^* 
black in hue," and again, ’’ jet-black,” would seem to suit remarkably well that 
quality genemUy employed in Egypt. His description of the other variety from 
Nimrud Dagh as " dark-green obsidian, which was glittering in the sun, would 
probably suit most of those Egyptian flakes which are not struck from the ^t- 
iiamed material. Specimens of obsidian from the crater of Nimrud Dagh have 
been deposited by Oswald. Lynch's companion, in the South Kensington Museum 
of \atural Historj", where they are numbered B.M. 1917, 631, 16, They are 
of the two kinds described above, firstly, the quite opaque sort, such as was 
used in Egypt for objects of luxury; and secondly, a variety which becomes 
translucent as the flake thins towards the edge, exactly as do the flakes from 
Egypt WTien held up to the light this latter is seen to be of a yelloisish-greenKh 
tinge As soon as he sees these specimens anyone wbo is conversant vnth 
the EgjTtian material will recognize the close sinularity, not to say identity, 

^ ^ In vdew of what has been said in tliis article, it is much to be ho^ that 
some Egyptian specimens may be sacrificed in spite of their rarity m order 
that a series of comparative studies may be made between them and cxarnples 
from Armenia. Seeing that the appearance and the above^iuoted superfici^ 
description of the obsidians from Nimrud Dagh com^ond so strikingly 
svith the well-known qualities imported by Egypt, and seeing that 
is also the nearest to Egypt of the Armenian sources, it seems likely that 
researches carried out on examples from this mountain would turn out to be 

profitable. 

As one of the characteristics of the Alagfiz obsidian is its transparency it might 
be that some of the objects from Egj-pt and Mesopotamia, which are desenb^ as 
being made of " smoky quartz," would prove to be made of the dear obsidian 
from this mountain of Inner Armenia ; de Morgan states that he has pre^nted 
a complete series of specimens from Alagoz to the St. Germain Jluseum {Syrta. 
IV, p. 26, n. 4). 
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Obsidian Objects from Ecypt* 

uithTh! S^f 1 implcrnent fr^m Egypt is the forked lance-head decorated 

fifiiic bv^n'?^ npp e-fla^g which is reproduced full-size in the accompanying 
fi^c by kind pe^isaon of the Berlin authorities. It is probably the onlyTr^ 

t has OTtam pecoliantira beyond the material of which it is made and 

ILTwnf,' vcy^uch a.t 

orai^ * 1 ,^ lance-head it is decorated with the ripple-fkking which is 

proper to the long kmees »iU. the Mont noses end slightly npturned Hps. Noni 
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of the other lance-heads of Itiis type that I Inive seen have this, thungU an approxi¬ 
mation is attempted on. one or two examples of the later vorietiea of tlie 
shape Ballos, Pi, LXXfll, 65; Currelly, Stom Itnpltnutits, 

No. 64664). As a rule they are covered with quite irreguiar and comparatively 
rough hakings. However, this collocation of forked shape and ripple^flaking is 
valuable, for it enables the piece to be dated with considerable accuracy, because 
the implements of this shape are rather earlier than the knives which regularly 
bear this decoration. Of the forked lance-heads published the shape of the Berlin 
specimen is most like the later development, which began at s.i>, 47, and so far 
as is at present known did not last after s.D. 52 (Petrie, Diosp(^is Pdraa, PI, IV). 
Similarly, the ripple-ilaking had a very short vogue, for at present it is not known 
before S.D. 57 or after s.D. 63 (Petrie, PreJiistoHc Egypt, p. 49). Seeing that the 



implement under discussion has the shape which dies out about S-o. 52, but the 
decoration which arises about s, i>. 57, we shall not be far wrong in dating it to 
S.D. 55. Suitably enough this date is right in the middle of the period of Asiatic 
infiltration, which Petrie takes to begin about s.D, 50 and to become intense by 
S.D. 60 [Prehistoric Egypt, p. 49), 

The predynastic disc-beads of about s.D. 57 from Diospolis Parva may be 
those now in the Fitzwilliaui Museum, 

Dr. Scharff kindly informs me tiuit a piece of the neck of one of the 
obsidian vases from the Royal Tombs at AbydcB is now in Berlin, where 
it is numbered 15456, and Newberty says there is at the Liverpool Institute 
of Archaeology a fine piece of an obsidian vase from tlie Neithotep tomb at 
Naqadafa. 

The use of obsidian as an inlay representing the pupil and iris of the human 
eye began with tlie Pepi statues of the Vlth dynasty, contemporaneous with whidi 
is probably the golden hawk's head, w'here obsidian is also used for the eyes. It 
did not become common, however, until the Xllth dynasty, though even there it 
took a long time to replace the old-fashioned crystal. Of the five pairs of eyes 
from the Dahshur coffins, now exlubited in the Cairo Museum, four are of crystal, 
while only one is of a black stone, which Mr, Lucas tells me is probably obsidian. 
The instance of King Hor (from Dahshur) is curious, for the eyes of his big 
wooden statue and also those of a small statuette ore of cr 5 'Stal, though those 
from coffin are of the new-fashioned obsidian (Lacau, Sores, a tits, att N.E., 
No, 28100, p. 77. PI. -XIX; and de Morgan, Dahehour. I, p, 95, No. 7, for the 
statuette). 
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In tlie scarcity of obsidian tiie Old King<ioin stands in strong contrast with 
the preceding and succeeding ages which used so much of it; for Iiere we arc only 
able to record three specimens, and each of these is used for the one purpose of 
representing eyes, Tlie rarity of it at this period is emphasized by the contents 
of llie tomb of Hetep’Heres at Gizah, where it is not mentioned at all; a very 
different state of affairs from the number of vases made of it, which were found in 
the royal tombs of the 1st dynasty and in those of the Xllth dynasty, where the 
stone figures very largely indeed. It is not possible to suppose that the Egyptians 
at this time w'ere cut oft from the source of supply, for the Old Kingdom is well 
represented among the objects found at Byblos. Presumably, therefore, the 
fashion had changed. 

From Lahun comes a mirror-handle of obsidian, but tlie Egyptians never seem 
to have used the stone for their mirrors as Pliny says the Romans did (NM,, 
XXXVf. b7). though he also says that, being very dark, it reflected the shadow 
rather than the image. It is, no doubt, this use that gave it its name of opsian ** 
stone. 


llie scarab now bearing the name of Sheshonq is included among those of the 
Middle Kingdom, where its form places it beyond a doubt. The name must have 
been added in the XXlInd dynasty to an old scarab that had been found, 

Newberry possesses a drawing, which he made, of a small bag-shaped obsidian 


\'a5c about U Inches higlt, and bearing tlie name of 




a king of the 


Second Intermediate Period,^ WTien he made his notes on the subject the vase 
was in the possession of Mr. Chatfidd Her, of Chicago, but it is not published in the 
catalogue of his collection. 

Pliny states that a statue of obsidian was found in the collection of a Roman 
prefect of Egypt, and was returned by the Emperor Tiberius to the people of 
Heliopolis from whom it had been taken (AT./f., XXXVT, 67), If it were a large 
statue it was no doubt like the XVTIIth-dynasty one, from which came the face 
and oihcr parts now numbered 42101 in the Cairo Museum. If, on the other hand, 
it was only a statuette, then it could be matched by the Middle Kingdom ones, 
of which the heads are still in existence to-day: that of Amenemhet III, and the 
other now in the Metropolitan Museum. In the same place Pliny also says that 
Augustus consecrated in tlie temple of Concord four statues of elephants, which 
W’ere made of “ obsian stone." though he docs not indicate the size. 


The Berlin block of obsidian. No. 21192, is exceedingly interesting, for the 
sculptor has just begun work on it with a view to making a pair of seated figures 
presumably of .Akhenaton and his queen. It was found in the German excavations 
at Tell el-Amama, and is about 6 inches in height. 

The eyes of the statue of Queen Tiya are not included here, for Borchardt 
only describes them as bdng made " ausschwaizcm harteu Material " {Portrdtkopf 
der Kdnigin Teje, p. 10). and Scharff coufiims it for me that it is impossible to say 
more without an analysis, whidi is, of course, out of the question. It is, however, 
most improbable that tliey should not be made of obsidian. 

In the later e.\amplc!s of eyes the possibility that the substance of which they 
are made might be black glass should be taken into account, though in no case 
quoted does the n^aterial look like it, or show’ any of the patination so often seen 
on ancient glass. 


‘ (This is the weU-kuown king Ay, the 2Sth of the Xlllth dynasty, who has left 
& gateway at KaniaJc and many srayaUs —Ed.J 
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Of tlie two large natural lumps of obsidian at University College, one is 
about the aze of a man’s head, and it must have been a piece like this that 
was utitized for the head of the statue, No. 42101 of the Cairo Museum, and for 
the solid statues of the Emperor Augustus which Pliny says he hi mself had seen 
{NM., XXXVI, 67). 

The gaming-piecc is a beautiful Uttle object, conical m shape, whicJi was 
bought from a feUak at Quft along TOth its companion in crystal. It thus has no 
date, and but doubtful provenatice. 

The flake from Serabit, in Sinai, is quite unusual in being of an opaque 
greenkh-grey colour. Those from Hierakonpolis are described as being of a 
grecnish-black. 
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Obsidian. 


It should be obsen^etl how very regularly the amulet of the two fingers is 
made of ci]>si<liaii, being in this point in striking contrast with the other amulets 
which vary greatly in their substances. 

Obsidian does not seem to have been used in jewelleiy' in Egypt, thougli 
i^liny says (XXXV I, 67) that it was so in Rome. The Romans seemed to have 
been attracted by black stones, as they were fond of the ony,^, which is black and 
banded with w'hite. 

There is a stone which is not uncommonly mentioned and which is called 
TTie word is determined with a knife and a stone, hence b likely 
to be the name of a material of wliich stone knives «'ere, or might be, made, and 
indeed, the tiame of this material actually supplied one of the words for " knife.” 
Black ds and white ds are mentioned together [Loret, Rec. de Trav., IV. p. 21. 
section 50 ; p. 94, col. 142), and Newberry makes the very probable suggestion 
that the two words mean " obsindian ' and "crystal,” respectively. It is, 
indeed, exceedingly likely that they should, for these two materials do, in fact, 
often go together, as, for instance, in the Archaic Period, when crystal vases otcur 
in considerable numbers along with the obsidian ones named in tlie lists {Petrie, 
Royal TonAs, Vol. I, Pis. IV, I, 7 ; V, 8, 9 ; \T, 5, 6 ; Vfl, 4, 6, 7, 12 ; XXXVIII, 
2; V^ol. n. Pis. XLVI and XLVII; de Morgan, Le Tondseait Roytd d£ Nigadah, 
figs. 608-24); the pair of gaming-pieces, of w'hich one Is of black obsidian and the 
other of clear crystal. Obsidian and rock crystal were both used at Napata, and 
once, at least, definitely in connexion with each other (Griffith, LA-A.A., IX, 
p. 119; X, pp. 120 and 138). Ds is generally translated " flint,” but in view of 
the mention of the two colours of ds ride by side, " obsidian ” and " crystal ” 
w ould seem to be preferable, especially as crystal flakes were found by Brunton at 
Badari. A u>id sceptre, which was made of is is mentioned in the Book of the 
Dead (Budge, Book of the Dead, 1898; Text. p. 263, ch. CXXV, L 25), and crystal 
is quite a likely substance for such an object to be made of; for if it were a small 
amulet many of these are often cut out of a piece of stone, such, for iristance, as 
carnelian, while, if, on the other liand, it were of the full size, it might quite well 
have been built up of rods of crystal in the same way as the well-known sard stick 
of Archaic date is treated (Petrie. Reyal Tombs. 11, PI, iX, 1, pp. 13 and 27). 

Thh .Abyssixias and East African Obsidi.a,v Fields. 

There is yet one more obsidian field from which Egypt might be thought 
to have imported the stone, and this is Abyssinia. Obsidian is found in many 
places in tJiis count^y^ Thus, .Mr. Jannasch writes from Adis Abeba : "The forma¬ 
tion throughotit is a very young volcanic one. Four kilometres in a south-easterly 
direction from tny domicile lies a mountain complex covered with pumice-stone 
and logs of obsidian. In the Cairo Geological Museum there is a specimen of 
obsidian from the Aluto Mountain near .AdamituUu, Aby^isinia: it is numbered 
13398. Schw’einforth brought back specimens of obsidian from Halfen, In 
Abyssinia, rivo of which arc now in this museum, where they are numbered 3535. 
ObsidiM was found by Salt {Voyage to Ai^ssinia, pp. 193-4) in the Bay of 
Hawakii, near Ras Manfilah on the coast of Abyssinia, which no doubt is, as 
he recognized, tJie deposit to which the author of the Periplus of the Erythraean 
Sea refers in the Ist century a.d„ when he says (sectiem 5): ” And about eight 
hundred si^dia beyond (Adulis) there is another very deep bay with a great mound 
of sand piled up right at the entrance, at the bottom of wMch thr opsian stone 
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is fouDd, and this is the only place where it is produced.” The obsidian on the 
shore is found in small lumps of 2, 3, or 4 inches diameter, but the natives said 
that a few miles further into the interior pieces were found of much larger dimensions 
(p. 192), Writing at about the same time as the author of the Peripkis, Pliny 
also speaks of obsidian as being found in Ethiopia, and no doubt refers to this same 
deposit at Hawakil Bay near Ras Hanlilah. He calls it " obsian stone,” and 
sa 3 ? 5 : “ . . . obsian glass, a substance very similar to the stone which Obsius 
discovered in Ethiopia. This stone is of a very dark colour, and sometimes 
transparent ...” {N.H., XXXVT, 67). He reports that it was also found in 
India, Samnium in Italy, and on the western coasts of Spain. 

There is, however, no evidence at present and, indeed, little likelihood, 
that Egypt w*as accustomed to import her supplies from the Abyssinian coast. 
That fart that Egypt and Abyssinia are both on the same continent of ,\frica 
should not lead us astray into tliinking that intercourse between them was easy. 
In the first place Hawakil Bay is more than half as far again from Cairo as is 
Ximrud Dagh iri Armenia. To the greater distance there must also be added the 
difficulties of the voyage along the coasts of the Red Sea, which are well known. 
It is not likely that the obsidian from Inner .Abyssinia should have come to Egypt 
dow'n the Nile, for notliing is heard of such tribute at the time of Egypt's greatest 
extension southwards in the XV'IIfth dynasty, and, in the great days for obsidian 
in Egypt, tlie Xllth dynasty. Egy^pf s southern frontier was no further away than 
the Second Cataract. Moreover, before the Ptolemies opened up trade with these 
countries, such intercourse as there was brtwesn Egypt and the southern Red 
Sea was very occasional and intermittent. The e.\peditions of Sahure and Isesi 
in the Vth dynasty : Pepy II's unsuccessful one, in which the leader was killed, 
and his other successful one in the Vlth dynasty; .Amenernhet II's in the Xllth 
dymasty: and Hatshepsut’s in the XVlllth dynasty, and the ” Mar\'‘els of Punt,” 
which w-ere brought to Thothnies III soon afterwards, were not examples of what 
w*as commonly going on, but brilliant exceptions, worthy of being recorded in 
inscriptions. This lack of communication between Egypt and .Abyssinia stands 
in marked contrast with the closeness, the continuousne^ and the permanence 
of the contact between Egj'pt and the Far North, which actually resulted in the 
affecting of the physical characteristics of the race and in the providing of the 
country with one of its chief gods, with kings, and with its main crops. All of 
this, added to the comparative nearness of Asia .Minor to Egypt, and the noticeable 
smilarity of the obsidian found in the crater of Nimrud to that commonly used 
in Egypt, only increases the probability that Armenia will be found to have been 
the country that provided E^pt with her obsidian rather than Abyssinia, 

In dosbg, it may be mentioned that all through Kenya Colony, and especially 
near Kiku^m, quantities of obadian implements have been discovered, and there 
are considerable deposits of obsidian near Lake Naivasha (Dewey and Hobley. 
Man, 1925, No. 51); but this, of course, is quite out of the question as a source 
for the obsidian used in Egypt. 


G. A. WaIXWRIGHT. 
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REVIEWS. 


Jolt null of the Society of Orieutnl licsfarcli. April, 1927. 

Mercer, S. B .—Babyloman and Egyptian Triads. The great Babylonian 
triad is Ann god of heaven, Enlil of earth, and Ea of water. They were all male 
deities, whose wives Antu. Ninlil. and Ninki had many children. Another triad 
was Sin the moon god, Shamash the sim, and Ishtar the star : in that triad one w'as 
female. Other triads of male gods were Ea, Maiduk, and Nusku ; Ha, Marduk, and 
Gibil; Sin, Shamash, and Adad, 

Egyptian triads were Nut godded of heaven, Geb god of earth, and Xu of 
water. Such was only a theologic speculation, as a triad they scarcely appear. 
Other triads were Amon-Ra, Mut, and Khonsu ; Ptah, Sekhmet, and Imhetep ’ 
Sebek, Hathor, and Khonsu ; and the popular one of Osiris, Isis, and Horus. 

Other groups of gods e.xisted as the Ennead in Egifp^t, sevenfold gods in Baby¬ 
lonia, Twin gods. The father, mother, and son group is e^iceptional, and such had 
no influence whatever on the Christian doctrine of Trinity. Dr, Mercer does not 
add what is a result of his paper, that the familiarity with the idea of Trinity has 
unconsciously led scholars in many directions to see triple groups of deities. 

Bericbt Uber dh photographhehea Expedition von Kairo his Wadi Haifa . , - 
\'on Walter Wresztnski. 8vo. 105 pp. 77 pb. 1927. (ilax Niemcycr. 
Halle a. S.), 40 marks, 

‘I he great publication of the atlas of photographs of important monuntents 
by the author was largely compiled during his expedition in 1925’4' for the purpose. 
Here he gives tfie account of his observations on the monuments, copies of inscrip¬ 
tions, and plates of smaller detail and of general views. It forms, in fact, the best 
illustrated text-book of the monuments off the beaten track, the only publication 
of many of them, ft is an outline of tha work wliich the Egj'ptian Government 
ought to have done a generation ago on a larger scale. The many views of 
Tehneli, of Specs Artemidos, Hermopolis, El Kab, and o ther sites would be hard to 
hud elsewhere. The volume makes a notable addition to the w^orks of reference, 

NoU on R. 0. Faulkner^s Rciiew of an Egyptian Grammar by S. A. S. Alcrcer. 

As the Editor of the Oriental Research Series in which Or. Mercer's Egj'ptian 
Grammar was published, I may be allow'ed to criticize the review contributed by 
R. O. Faulkner in Axciext Egypt, June, 1927, pp. 60-!. 

First, it should be noted that Dr. Mercer's book would have appeared several 
months before Gardiner's, had it not been for printer's delays. Passing liy 
trixual criticism, it should be obsen'ed thatou tlie subject of the double n on p, 12, 
Wf find that Erman-Grapow, in the new fVitrterbach of 1926. continues to give 
only "Mjt'f" (without tlie me sign), with the meaning "tower." "pylon." 
There are two difierent words, " tfkme't," which mean " pylon," " tower," and 
" bknftw " (with both the n and mi£' and without a t), which means " house " 
{cf, Budge's Edition of the TaU of Two Brothers, 19. 6 ; 27, 5 ; Mercer's C/lr^?s^o- 
niathy, p. 133, sec. IX, 1. I, where it b explained as a " house" {pr)). As for 
" rtnnw " and “ ptinisf," they might have been pronounced as if there were only 
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one n or two. But who knows ? In a book for beginners it is sounder pedagogy 
to transliterate the text as it actually was written by the EOTtistns themselves, 

1 am inclined to think that the double writing of the consonants is not accidental. 

As for the *' ^pr " it is much to be regretted that Mr, Faulkner apparently 
limits his investigations of Egyptian lexicogTsiphy to the abbreviated lexicon at 
the end of GartUner's Grammar, Had he looJc^ up Ernian s Hauduvii^bneh, 
p. 158. he would have found the meaning " Kommen z\i " given first. He may also 
refer to Battle of Kadesh, 1. 14, As for the spelling of the Egyptian word for bolt, 
we refer him to stela of Piankhi, 1. 104, where it occurs just as Mercer has it. 

In his criticism of p. 27, secs. 62-4, the confusion is apparently in the reviewer’s 
mind only. As for me, I am unable to comprehend why the " pronominal object 
of the verb is a clearer use of the English language than " accusative " used 
by Mercer. 

As for the ” pseudo-participle,” Mr. Faulkner ni%ht as well have seen on p, 38, 
n. J4, that Dr. Mercer did not forget that with transitive verbs such as JdM the old 
Perfective is always passive in sense except in one case. This Mr. Faulkner 
choses to ignore. Xote, however, that Erman keeps the active meaning of the 
pseudo-participle. 

I may say that I studied Egyptian with Dr. Mercer eleven years ago : he 
has had other pupils since. This Grammar was evolved under the constant test 
of experience. Unless Mr. Faulkner points out the other " various errors ” that 
he mentions, we feel justified in saying that one can only regretfully record the 
verdict that this review is not a safe guide to the student nor a help to the teacher. 

J. A. M.vYS.Mii}. 

[Further details on these questions would be best considered by private 
correspondence. —^Ed .] 


Glozel Again. 

Tuerf- has been a fervent period of assertion and counter-assertion in France 
lately about the objects unearthed at Glozel, near Vichy. So much has appeared 
in the daily press that it is needless to recapitulate the details of the supposed 
discovery'. But after many ^^ators had been there with varying result, a civil 
engineer, M. Vayson de Pradenne, a friend of Dr. Morlet who had published the 
supposed antiquities, has now looked at the site critically. Where he found 
objects under unbroken earth there was a soft layer sideways to the front of the 
block, so that objects might be pushed into their designed stratum. Tlie wrought 
bone he declares to be either recent boiled bone or else old surface-weathered bone, 
none of it mineralized. Now that there seems no question about the forging of 
antiquities here, it cannot prejudice the case to state tlie result of an analysis of the 
supposed writing. One of the many tablets is shown on p. 96 to give reality to the 
subject. If these tablets were in any real language it must be e.xpected that, as 
they all come from one place, there would be some words many times repeated, 
ff so, there should be frequent collocations of some pairs of signs. Accordingly 
a cross-table w'as prepared, with a column and a row for each of the eiglity or ninety 
signs. Then the total number of pairs was counted, and the number of pairs 
tltat were ahke, and of triplet repetitions. These coinciding pairs were not more 
than should be found by mere chance in the total. Therefore, there were no 
words repeated, and, if so, no definite purpose in the tablets. They show the 
mis-spent ingenuity of an uneducated mind. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

iHii British School party will be of five workers, Messrs. Starkejv Harding, and 
Moyer, with Lieut, Risdon and Miss Tufnell. They vrili be engaged in the coming 
season on the excavation of a great site of the Bronze Age, some miles south of 
Gerar. It is intended there to continue the same systematic search in the strata, 
of an earlier age than u-as cleared last winter, and so extend the detailed history' 
of objects. Some shorter work will be undertaken first, before the rainy season. 

The publication of Gerar with 72 plates is now in the printer’s hands, and 
it is hoped to supply it to subscribers before Christmas. Two other volumes 
on Qau and Badati arc also being printed, and will soon be issued. The length 
of important articles in this number delays many reviews, which will appear 
with the (quadrennial index in the next jiumber. 

The Fa yum I SO long neglected, is a favourite region of research now. 
Prof. Breasted with Mr, Sandford, also Miss Caton-Thompson, beside Mr. 
Brunton, are all going to different sites on the desert. May they each help 
to explain the early anth^opologJ^ 



Clay Tabuet nioji Glozel (w p. 95)* 


Erhata in Last Kuhber. 
Page 57^ line 7 up.—For " grit " read 
Page 61 H line 7.— For ••b nw ” lead " 


Line 26—For ih read " srfwF." 






ANCIENT EGYPT. 


A COPTIC OSTRf\KON. 

Tills ostrakon, wlikli is on limestone, was bought in Luxor in 1920. There is 
no provenance. 

Tmnslaiioit. —First, then, I greet thee. Please (lit. have tlie goodness) to 
know that the wicked are about to take some one of the men of this place, and 
to instruct me, I will give to them him whom they insist on. I>o not allow tliem 
to take my men. The [one] whom tliey shall need, 1 ivill give him. Health 
in Uie Lord. 


t^J^^I-rOTTOC 

HfiC^c^yN^r 


I oy4M45,T f 

'MnpKAAy‘'p2r/N4\ 
^OyxLx^o HiNi, 


There is no indication as to the writer of the letter or to his correspondent, 
though it is ev-ident that it is a communication to a superior, as the writer asks 
for instructions. 

1 have translated AUarTii uuo ^ as " to insist on,” on the suggestion of 
Sir Herbert Thompson; although, as he points out, there is no actual paialJeL 
The refle.xive use of AUJteTfi is rare; su Sir., XVIII, 30; XX, 1 ; Budge, 
Mari,, 117 ; Leip. EptpftaniuSr 104/3; C.S,C.O., 73/86, for examples of such use. 
The nearest approach to the meaning of the word in this connection is in 
e.§. Leip., 107/4, where it means “ to stand firm." The literal trans¬ 

lation would therefore nm, '* they stand themselves firmly," or, perhaps, " they 
set themselves firmly." * 

M. A. Murf.w, 


u 
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FURTHER NOTES ON DUALISM IN AFRICAN RELIGIONS. 

The g{X>d ajid evil gods of the Nilo^Hamitic group of East Africa are manifesta' 
lions of the elenients. The Gala, in addition to thdr god Waif, bcUeve that 
there are two kinds of sunshine, adn (from adi. "white"), the bad sunshine, 
which destroys, and bijlu (from itija, " colour "), the good sunshine, which gives 
life. A if w is apparently from the same stem as Adi, a fabulous being, white in 
colour, and a sort of "E^-proiwfl, The black and red gods of the MAsae 
" god," is properly " sky ") are the heavens in fine weather and in storm, or, 
rather, in the dry' weather and wet weather. The N andi Tlei ne mk and ilei nc ya, 
" the good thunder and the bad thunder,” are not distinguished by colour. 
Lightning in Nandi, in addition to being called Uie " swords of tlie thunder," is 
abo spoken of as the " wings of the thunder ” {kepepaiik ap The more 
primitive tribes of the Nandi sub-group, such as the Suk and Taken, do not, 
apparently, hold any such beliefs (Beech, Suk, p. 19), though the Suk say that 
Tordrui ('* sky ") or Hat (" rain *'), by which names they indiscruninately designate 
tlieir supreme god, '* is like a man in form, but has wings . . . the flash of which 
causes the lightning, and the whirring thereof is the thunder " [Beech, Suk). 

From Kolben's account of the Hottentots (printesd in Th^ World Displayed, 
t'Ol. X, London, Mocclx) it appears that the Hottentot ideas of good and e\'ii 
gods are somewhat diSerent from those of tlie Nilo-Hamites. Kolben enumerates 
three gods : (I) Goutija Tiquoa, " the God of all Gods," who b " a good man, w'ho 
does nobody any hurt." (2) Gounja, '* the moon," w^ho b " the subject and 
representative of the High and Invisible," and who b worshipped as the " db- 
tributor of the weatlier. ' (3) Touquoa, “ the father of mischief,” and the teacher 

of witchcraft ; he is propitiated by worsliip and sacrifices. The Hottentots thus 
seem to have a trinity of two good deities and a third who is bad. The Gala, 
Masae and Nandi, on the other hand, have pitirs of gods, one good and one bad, 
in addition to their supreme gods, and they do not regard these pairs as coming 
within their ceremonial s 3 fstern. The Nandi, it may be noted in passing, pray to 
the new moon ; but they do not regard the moon as a god. The JIAsae, however, 
say that the sun {ettg-ohng, fern, gender) is the husband of the moon (ol-apa, raasc. 
gender, HoUb, p. 273); tlie Suk, that the moon b the eldest son of TorSrut 

(Beech, l.c ,}; and the T-Tiamus (En-jemusi), that the sun and moon are husband 
and wife (Beech, /.c.). The latter tribe believe also in two gods, Ettgai, the sky- 
god, and Engop, the carth-go<L Both these are benevolent. 

Turning to the beliefs of tile Bantu BaGanda, we read that; " lls admettent 
ndanmoins I'exbtence d'etres invisibles, sup^rieurs 4 I'homme, dfeignds sous le 
nom gencrique <ie Lubali, L'un de ces espiits porte mfrae le nom de Kaiortda, 
derive du verbe " creer," ct qui signihe Crdateur. Cesgenics ont des attri¬ 

butions diverses; lea uns sont bons, et ne savent que faire du bien aux hommes ; 
les autres mechants, et e’est 4 eux qu'on attribue tous Ics maux qui afhigent 
ITiumanit^. Chaque f..ubah a ses representants particuiiers, qui prennent son 
nom. ft pr<5teiident ctre en rapijort avec lui." [Manuel de iaiigite Luganda, par 
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les pdres !-, L, et C- D. des Pfires Blancs, Einsicdeln, 1894, p. 7.) The worship 
of the Gandci sky-god Kazoba, " whose name seems to mean Sun (Sir C. Eliot 
in HoUis, Nandi, p. xxui), is attributed to DaHima influence, on the assumption 
that the BaHima are of Hamitic stock. It does not, however, appear that the 
belief in Lubali is due to Hamitic influence. 

The Azande (" Nyamnyam ”) believe in the ciiistence of ghosts, of ancestors, 
who must be propitiated, and of malignant spirits, ^itisa, of which some 
say, " evil dlolo are the d^ilisaF (J. E. T. Pliilipps. " Religion among the 
AMnde," Journ. Royal Anlkropohgical LVI, pp. 180, 183.) These 

correspond more or less to the Ganda Lubali. 

The Lugwari of N'.W. Uganda, a tribe akin to the iladi, believe in two gods. 
Adronga, the creator, who is benevolent, and OH, who is evil (oH, pi. orindi = 
"spirit"). (R. E. McConnell, "Notes on the Lugwari Tribe.” Journ. Royal 
Anthropolc^ical Instituie, LV, p. 461). 

The beliefs in good and evil forces in opposition may be divided into three 
groups:— 

L WTiere the two forces are the elements, and subordinate to the chief 
deity, as among the Gala, Masae and Nandi, 
n, \\Tiere the forces are spirits, as among the Ganda, Azande and Lug\^’ari, 

III. WTiere the worship is that of a trinity, the third member of which is evil, 
as among the Hottentots, 

The dualistic beliefs quoted by Mr. N. W, Thomas in his paper on " Dualism in 
African Religions,” in Ancient Egypt, 1922, p. 109, seem to belong to the second 
group. The above facts show, I think, that belief in dualism is not limited in East 
Africa to tribes of Hamitic speech, as Mr. Thomas states (f.c., p. 1 10). We may 
note here that the Suk, though they do not come into any of these groups, seem 
to possess a complete theogony, which, as far as our limited knowledge goes, is not 
shared by the other tribes closely akin to them. 

Tliat the same colours appear in different parts of Africa as attribute of 
good and evil gods is probably only a coincidence, though, as Mr, Thomas notes 
(f.c., p. 109), the opposition between red and black found on the Gold Coast is a 
singular circumstance. The Gala in East .Africa regard white as the unlucky 
colour, as has been shown from the cases of the malignant sunshine and the fabulous 
monster, of which both names seem to mean " white." 

G, W. B, Huntingfoed 


* in Lvgaiida is njubat Lulaukha iiiira, Ckagga the Latter^ 

all three, being the orclhLiry word for God, as in Nandi, and Chi^g in DhoLuo^ 
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REVIEWS 


Egyptian Grammar. By Alan H. Gardiner. 4to. 623 pp. 1927. 
{Oxford : Clarendon Press,) 42s. 

WTien the long-expected happens it seems almost too good to be true. For 
fifteen years this Grammar has been promised, and at last the promise has been 
fulfilled. 

There is a difficulty in reviewing a grammar; by its very nature it must be 
a mass of detail, and in a language Uke the ancient Egyptian, where the script 
itself is often of importance in elucidating the meaning, the detail is unusually 
great. The sign-list, for example, alone occupies a hundred pages. In the 
Introduction, Dr. Gardiner deals with the language, its affinities and characteristics, 
the writing, the history of its decipherment, and a brief survey of the literature. 
The Grammar is arranged in a series of progressive lessons, an arrangement which 
has its advantages and disadvantages. VV^ith each lesson is an exerdse for trans¬ 
lation of ‘J^to English and of English into Egyptian - a short vocabulary 

accompanies each exercise. These exercises begin with short sentences of two 
or tluec words and end with long extracts from the Westcar Papyrus. The 
appendices consist of chapters on the vocalization of Middle Egyptian, the tran¬ 
scription of Egyptian proper names, a sign-list, a vocabulary (both Egypttan- 
English and English-Egyptian), and a short general index. The volume is 
sumptuously printed, and the fount of hieroglyphic type has been specially cut 
from good examples of signs of the XVUIth dynasty. 

fa the tustory of Egyptologj' there liave been three great landmarks as regards 
the study of the language. The first and greatest was the actual decipherment 
of the script by ChampoUion, who may tlierefore be regarded as the founder of 
Egyptology’. Tlie next landmark was the publication of an Egyptian grammar 
by Erman in 1994. This made it possible for students to work alone, and gave 
an impetus to the subject which is still felt. The third landmark is this new 
GrawiHior of Dr, Gardiner’s. Founded, as was that of Erman, on tiie work of his 
predecessors. Dr. Gardiner has now, by his deep and wide knowledge, made it 
possible to explain, and therefore to translate, the nuances of Egyptian speech 
as accurately and exactly as those of Greek or Latin. Nowhere else has the syntax 
been so completely worked out and so lucidly explained. There is no part of the 
Egyptian language which has been omitted; no difficulties, which a student may 
encounter, which are not solved. It is a book which every student, whether a 
beginner or an ad\'anced scholar, must have at liand ; it is indispensable for every 
Egyptologist. 
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-Vs, however, ^ cntic must find some fault with a book, no matter how gtjod 
that book may be, I will point out three defects wliid] strike mo, as a teacher of 
long experience. The first and most serious is the arrangement. The *’ pro* 
gressJve lesson " form is always dumsy and difficult for reference. The second 
is that non-verbal sentences are alwa]^ a stumbling-block to beginners who have 
no knowledge of Oriental languages, and to begin with these creates an nnneccssaiy 
difficulty. The third criticism is as to a small, though sufficiently irritating, 
fault; in the vocabularies for each exercise there is no sort of order, except that 
the verbs are put first, otherwise the words are not arranged but occur haphazard. 
It would have been an easy matter to arrange them in the alphabetical order of 
either English or Egy'ptian. 

But, though 1 fed fault, it must be noted that it is only the arrangement 
that I criticize. As for the njatter contained in the book, there can be only one 
opinion; the Gramm&t is now, and win be perliaps for a century or more, the 
standard work on the ancient Eg^Titian language, 

M. A. M, 

Les Convents pr^ de SoMg, Vol. II. By Ugo Moxncret de Viliaru. 
8vo, 65 PP-, 67 pis. 1926. (Edition horn commerce, Milan.) 

The first volume of this excellent account was noticed in this journal, 1925, 
p. 113. The present volume deals with the roofing of the apses of the Wliitc 
and Kefi Convents, the roof of the nave, the a 4 me.xcs of the churches, and the 
construction and decoration. A large amount of collateral examples are adduced, 
and four dozen of the illustrations help tlie reader to follow the comparisons. 
It is here concluded that the apse cupolas of the White Convent were renewed 
in the 13th century. Hie changes that have been made in tlie cupolas of the 
Red Convent are discussed. Southern French cathedrals of the MtU-l2t]i 
centuries are compared, as the same system was used then of covering over the 
nave by cupolas, which rested on comer arches abutting on the sides of the square, 
so reducing it to an octagon. Tlie connecting link is considered to be in the tratis* 
mission through Moslem Spain. The history of the trefoil arch is quoted in 
many countries, from the East to Spain. 

The nave of the White Convent is 41 feet wide, the largest such, witli the excep¬ 
tion of the church of St. .Menas. The roof was originally of timber, like the Italian 
hiiglir-ig, but when that decayed or was destroyed, wood was too valuable in 
Eg>'pt to allow of renewal. Then it was necessary to replace the roof with cupolas. 
The danger of restoration is observed, where twenty years ago changes were made 
which confuse the original design, 

The system of liaving two columns in front of the apse, dividing the space in 
three, is described as very nidely spread ; examples are quoted in Egypt. Algeria, 
early Sa,\on England, It^y, and SjTia. The liturgical rea.son of it was to give a 
transverse pathway to the pulpit. It appears in the tomb-chapels at Oxyrliynkhos 
(2oii(5s of Cotiiiiers, .xli, 23 ; xlv, 4). 

The discussion does not deal with the evidences of re-use of earlier material 
obvious in figs. 169 and 170 ; hut a promise of describing this is given, accom¬ 
panied with a mass of similar sculpture, which will appear in a great volume on 
the history' of Christian art in Egypt down to the 10th century'. This would be 
a work of the greatest interest, which w-ill be impatiently awaited. The excellence 
of the illustrations in the present volume and the large amount of comparative 
material will make it a storehouse for study. 

« 3 
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II Mom^cro di S, SwKOne prmo As^^An. Vol. I. By Ugo Mox,V£K£T de 
ViLLARD^ 8 VO, 159 pp. I 162 figs. 1927. (Milano: Libreria Pontifida.) 

The so-caUed Monastery of St. Simeon is reaUy the DejT AnM Hadril. it 
was cleared of ruin and sand by five months’ work in 1924-6. The buildings are 
here admirably published, in blcx;k, and in separate portions with detail, illustrated 
by photographs showing every aspect. The walls w'ere in many parts well 
preserved to a height of two storeys, and much is still in fresh and sound con¬ 
dition. There was one entrance, on the east, a projecting porch opening at right 
angles to the doorway w*all. Inside, a row of five chambers each had three brick 
couches, grouped round a table like a trichnium at Pompeii. The end chamber 
had two such groups ; the whole formed a guest-house for eighteen persons. 

In the church, the graffiti show dates of .a.d. 729 and onward. The body of 
the church is 53 feet long, or 67 feet including the sanctuary, and 53 feet wide. 
It was covered by tvvo large domes over the nave and vaulting over the aisles. 
The font is strangely in the comer of a small chamber at the south-east; it b a 
conical vessel, 26 inches deep, the same w'idth at the top, and 17 inches below, 
formed in a cubical block of brickwork. The author gives a full discussion in 
24 pages, comparing the forms of many other Eastern churches. A grotto opening 
from the north-cast comer of the church is covered with painting—busts of 
saints are framed in a curious key-pattern, of which tile source b unknown. 
Altogether in the lower part of the deyr there are 44 chambers, the purposes 
of which are mostly uncertain. 

On the higher ground b another mass of buildings numbering 146 chambers 
with an entry on the west, and only three narrow stairways (or only one, on p. 14) 
communicating with the eastern block by the church, on the upper floor. This 
entire separation of the tw'o masses of building, and the absence of any church 
in the higher building, suggests that the upper mass was a convent for nuns. 
The author regards this, however, as being the residence of the monks, and the 
lower buildings as being all public. It seems strangely inconvenient to leave 
only three stairs of access from tlie upper floor of the lower mass for the whole 
connection of the establishment, and yet to provide a second large porch entrance 
on the outside. The separation of nuns seems the probable meaning of the plan, 
remembering how fundamental the separation of men's and women’s quarters 
vras in the Egyptian mansion. 

After a description of the construction and organization of the monastery, 
a final chapter deals with the history of the place, from tlie time of Hadra, w'ho 
\vas the first bishop of .‘Vswan. The original church of j\swan has been destroyed 
in the modem changes of the place, but the remaining indications and fragments 
are described, W’e can only hope that we may have ntuch more of Signor Jlon- 
neret's work of careful record, before further destructions overtaJic the neglected 
remains of Coptic times. 

Sxcavaiiotts on tin Hill ojOphd, Jerusalem. 1923-25. By H, A, S, MacALiSTit R 
and J. G. nuNC.\N', Sm. 4to- 212 pp„ 217 figs.. 26 pU. 1926, (Palestine 
Exploration Fund.) 42s. 

This is a record of two seasons’ work on the ridge above the Kedron valley, 
nearly half-way from the Haram wall to the Pool of Siloam. The principal result 
was the exposure of the eastern wall of the Jebusite town, anti an early Hebrew 
tower and wall. The rest of each field worked was turned over in search of remains. 
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but it a|)j>ear«d that the ground had been completely cleared by the Maccabees, 
in continuation of their destructive sweep on the more northern part of the spur. 
The bulk of the objects found there had been swept oK over the eastern 
wall, and lay Ijetween the old wall and the later ^laccabean wall in advance of 
the old wall, lower toward the ^■alle5^ The study of this region cannot be con¬ 
clusive unless the slopes on either side of the ridge arc completely bared at the 
same time. The good scheme of t he Department, for treating this ricige thorougidy, 
was frustrated by only one qttarter of the work being fully undertaken, wliile 
other nationalities preferred more remunerative chances in other places. There 
were tedious and exfwnsive dilhculties raised by the blackmail imposed by specu¬ 
lators in land, and the Jerusalem scale of wages is double of that in the soutli 
country, so there were many annoying conditions. I’nfoTtuirately the veiy 
disturl^d state of the site prevented fresh evidences of date being obtained, 
and the objects found w'ere their own witnes.ses as to the period. A notable 
section of the Jerusalem topogniphy has been settled by this work, and the excellent 
map by Col. Close shows all discoveries in this r^on. Any subscriber to the 
British School in Egj'pt who wishes for this volume at half-price, can obtain it on 
applying to the Secretary of the British School: an equivalent arrangement has 
been made for supplying to the subscribers of the PaJ<»tine Exploration Fund. 

Juden and Grtecken im Rifnmchen Atexiindreia, By H. 1. BEtt, 8vo. 
52 pp., 1 pi. 1926. (Hinriclis.) 

This essay gives a careful study of the politics of Alexandria in tlie lirst 
five centuries, where two rival activities were struggling for power—the commercial 
Greek and the financiai Jew, Each had inherited a privileged position, witti 
politiciil rights as founders. When the Romans ruled, the Jew,s received more 
favour as helpers of .'\ugustus, and the Greeks lost their independent senate. 
Hence they were always bickering against the Jews. ^Ir, Bell regards the anti- 
Jewish outbursts as swayed more by spite against the Roman than hatred of the 
Jew'. Claudius issued a decree declaring the equality of the Jews in the city, 
but admonishing them to be tolerant, and not to show contempt for other races. 
The same difficulties Bared up in the massacre of the Greeks under Trajan, follotved 
by the Roman attack on the Jews, Mr. Bell regards the later attack on the 
Jws by Cyril and hU mob as a final crushing of them in the 5th century. Vet 
the Arab conquest two centuries later gave them specified right of residence at the 
capitulation, which sliows that they were an important body then. 

Akiphaios, dcr kopjtose GoU, By K.vrc PaiiiSEXD.^sz. 8vo. 80 pp,. 13 pb. 
1926. (Beihclte zum Mtcn Orient. Heft 8.) 

Dr. Preisendanz has dedicated a pamphlet of eighty pages to a careful 
indexing of the headless god of the late magical papyri. He divides his subject 
into eleven sections; (1) the headless god in popular belief and (2) on gems. 
(3) Seth in the magical papyri, (4) figures on the Roman curse-tabfets, (5) the 
headless god in the magical papjTi, (6) in tlic Papyrus Mimaut. (7) in the Berlin 
pap>Ti, (8) in the Oslo papyrus, {&) doubtful examples of the -\kcphalos, (10) the 
Akephalos in the heai^ens, (II) the Akephalos ol gem.s. In a I6th-centurv 
MS. the .4kephalos is called *' Phonos,” which Dr. Preisendanz takes to be a 
decadent form of Typhonos. This seems to be the miiin thesis of the pamphlet, 
i.e. that Seth-Typhon is the headless god, who devours heads to obtain a head for 
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liiinself, whci tear^ uff the heatl ol Osiris, and is himself beheaded by ilorus. Htiice 
the diSereiit aspects of the Akephalos, who is sometimes the headless Osirts, 
as in the rcpreseatations at Philae and on a sarcophagus in tlie Cairo Museum, 
and sometimes Seth after his decapitation by Homs. Dr. Preisertdami does not 
always agree w'ith certain translators in their use of the word ** headless," and he 
also points out that some of the so-called representations of an akephalic god iurc 
due to lacunae in the papyri. He has, however, collected practically all the material 
on the subject, and his article is therefore of great importance to all students of late 
magical texts. 

M, .-V. M. 

BasfS, Mithodes et Risuliats de la ChroHol€gie ^gyptienne. By lia\Tiio.NiJ 
8vo. 216 pp. 1926. (Geuthner.) 50 frs. 

This work scarcely fulfils the extent of its title, as it does not even <iuoto 
any of the continuous recortl of the Egyptians, nor any of the continuity of 
monuments whlcl) fix the years elapsed. It is almost entirely occupied with the 
Sothiac cycle and its connexions. The latter part of the work concerns only tlte 
(iraeco-Roman details of calendars. 

The real question which is most serious in historical work is the <lurdtion of 
tile interv'al between the Xlltli and XVUIth d}masties :—Could it l)e only 203 
years, or else -1- 1 ,460 years of cycle = 1,668 years ; or was there no cycle, and the 
calendar in confusion, arid any period between these two to be adoptecl at personal 
choice? Such is the essential problem, and though there are plenty of writers 
who copy opinions there are very few who master the details in question. The 
most glaring mis-statements are often made about the plain facts. 

To decide the matter Captain Weill first rales out the hazy theory of a change 
of calendar, showng that the five epagomenal days are named as early as the 
\’th djTiasty, and the seasons of wars or quarrying follow a regularly shifting 
calendar of months. To decide between the long and short chronology the author 
relies on his theory of tlie artificial nature of the lengths of the dwasties. The 
XVtli of 259 years being lialf of the XVIth of 518 years, the XVIItli of 151 years 
being a tliird of the XTlIth of 453 years. This is a neat theory, but will it work 
in a known case ? We might as well say that 120 years of the XXIInd dynasty 
(952—832) is a duplicate of the XXVlIth dynasty 120 years, and half this was the 
XX\th or the XXVTIIth—XXXth dynasties, and five such intervals (302) 
make the interval from Alexander’s to Augustus' conquest, or eight of 120 years 
for the Ptolemies and Romans in Egypt, Yet w'e know by e.xtemal history that 
ail this Is casual coincidence, and so the case may as well be in the Hyksos age. 
The solid facts arc never hinted at here, that the certainly consecutive kings of the 
first half of the XIIIth rlymasty alone require 250 years, and the ntiters on tlie 
short chronology entirely suppress all mention of this block. 

.\n attempt is made to get a ruling betw'een the early and late dating by 
.show'ing that on tlie continuous Julian calendar the seasonal dates in early times 
would not fit. But til at ignores the adjustment of the Julian to the true Gregorian 
calendar by adopting Tlioth instead of Mesore as the 1st month, and 50 getting over 
the change due to precession. There would be no complex working or theory 
required for this ; only by the time that the nominal months did not fit the se^ns. 
a shift of one month was adopted. 

In the earlier period of the primitive dynasties, the attempt to reach fixed 
ground from the fragments of the early Armais is jusdy shown to be uncertain. 
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owing to Uie variation in tlie breadth of divisions in eacii of tiie lines, and the 
whole subject remains open to too many possible interpretations. It is an 
equation wdth some valuable factors, but too many unknown quantities to yield a 
real solution. The later third of the book deals with minute questions of a few 
days in the later periods of the calendar, interesting, but unim]>ortant in the main 
questions. Much is debated about the exact day of Sothiac visibility trying by 
the latitude. But a larger variation is quite unnoticed, due to the greater distance 
of Sirius from the pole of earlier ages. Roughly speaking, at 4000 B.c.. Sirius rose 
one^third farther from the sun than it does now. One minor matter seems strangely 
overlooked. The era of Menofres is stated at 1321 B,c.j and those various wild 
conjectures of names with nofer are stated, and rejected as too remote in time. 
But in 1326, only five years difference, there was Men-peh-re, Ramessii I ruling, 
and as p usually becomes / in later place-names so this Menepehre would easily 
be rendered Menofres. 

This book, though desirable for reference on some points, does not deal 
conclusively with any new factors on the greater problems, nor with any of the 
evidence for the beliefs of the Egyptians ns to the duration of their history, 

Citi^ of Iraq: .4 practical handbook. By Dokotiiy M.tCKAV. 
82 pp., witii map, plans, and photographs. 1926. (Baghdad : K. Mnckenrie.) 

Mis. Mackay’s intimate knowledge of the >iear East, especially of the lesser- 
known parts such as Mesopotamia, makes her eminently fitted to write a more 
ambitious work than this " practical handbook/' But her authorship of it is a 
guarantee of its accuracy and interest. It is e^ntially a book for the tourist wlio 
wishes to see the chief sites, and in a compressed but readable form Mrs. Mackay 
gives the principal events in the history of each city. The account of the little 
city-state of Umma is a model of wliat such w'riting sliould be. .^s the book 
is intended for visitors, Mrs. Mackay has based the order of tlie dries on their 
position as regards the railway, the account of each city being practically complete 
in itsdf. The chronological table makes the overlapping dynasties of each state 
as clear as so confused a method of dating can ever be. The bibliography is 
uncritical, being merely a catalogue of hooks wluch can be obtained on the .spot. 
With this one exception, there can be notliing but praise for this excellent little 
volume. 


M. A, Murray, 
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A Study of Badarian Crania. By B. N, STOEiaSiGEK. 8vo. 42 pp,, 
7 pis. (Bionidrika, XIX, JtJy, 1927.) 

This very detailed study deals with 60 BAdarian skullsji brought by 
Mr, Brunt on from the excavations for the BritUh ScliooL As the Badarians arc 
the oldest occupants of Egypt who can be studied in sufficient numbers, and form 
the basis on which sdJ later invaders liave been superposedt their relation to other 
peoples is a fundamental matter, Tlie tipper Egyptians inherited their type^ 
but with continually increasing divergence from it, as fresh stocks came in. They 
were not allied to the Abyssinians, nor to the Sardinians who resemble the later 
Egyptians. Nor was there any negro connection, unle^ vciy^ remote in the course 
of development. The primitive races of India ate tlie most akin to the Badarian, 
namelVp Dravidians, Veddahs^ Hindus, and Kepalese. On placing the dimensions 
of their skulls and those of the early Egjiptians together, the Badarians just fall 
between the two in almost every detail. The skuUs are remarkablv long, smooth, 
^ind feminine in characten The conclusion is that the Badarians and earlj-^ 
Indians were branches from the same stock in Asia : but the period is so remote 
tlial we cannot hope to find the stock unchanged after the immense migrations 
that have occurred. 

Quatitrfy Stutemcni. BaUsiine Exploration Fund 

Jan mry^ 1927 .— This number contains several archaeological pa{>ers. Dr. Bade 
describes his excavation at Mizpeh, where the city waU is 16 feet thick, and 
his discoverj^ of 2 cave tombs filled with burials of some 70 bodies with about 
21X1 jars or bowls. The period is at the dawTi of copper, 3000^2500 H.C. Such a 
collection gives a vtvy important \'iew^ of a brief period. Mr, Phythian-Adams 
hiis an excellent protest against the rejection of a whole document because we 
may see a view of some detail differing from that of the writer. The absurdities 
of the schools that make a principle of discrediting aU earl}^ records are firmly 
rejecte<l. Mr. Reifenberg discusses the date of the shekels struck at Jerusalem, 
accepting the Maccabaean date rather than that of the First Revolt, 

Aprils 1927. — Alax Rowe. The New Discoveriss ai Beth'Shan. This 
exploration, carried on by an Australian scholar for the Philadelphia University, 
has recovered mote Egyptian momiments than are known in any other site in 
Palestine. The whole of the top of the Tell of Beth-^Shan has been removed 
over about two acres, and 37 feet down, reaching to the age of Amenhetep III. 
A larger depth of remains lies under this, w^hich may give light on the 
earlier ages. In the Amenhetep level w'as found a temple of Ashtoreth : this 
had a front halJ^ entered on the si>tith, with a bench along the sides and an 
altar at the north end. In the middle stood t%vo palm columns to carry the roof. 
Behind the altar were steps leading to the upper altar-room, in which the altar 
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1ms a sloping top. Below the floors and walls were foundation deposits of 
Anicahetep HI —amulets and rings. the floor was a stele of Aslitoreth 
Kamaim, with the pair of horns below a helmet. Below tlie floor were nearly 
fifty Syro^Hittite cylinder sealSp gold rosettes, glass vases, a ia^suli scarah, gold 
pendants, and a bronze dagger with inlaid wood handle; also a magnificent 
Hittite battleaxe. By these was a basaJt model of a chair of Cretan form, witli a 
wmged Set-animal carved on eadi side, and a spread vulture and zed on the 
back. With this was a small limestone altar, w^th stiuares painted on the top 
and sacred trees on the base. 

Upon the ruins of this temple another w'as bpilt by Sety C but with foundation 
plaques of Rauiessu U Sety put up a stele recording his capture of the city, 
and another which seems to name the Apiru, but is badly weathered. In this 
temple was a gold statuette of a goddess, a liower-stand with figures of birds, a 
very large howl with sixteen hand]<^, a tray, a pottery' box. a vase wdth heads of 
a hon and a bull, and an alabaster jar with two handles formed as heads of ibexes. 
Egv'ptiau objects lying north of the temple, w^ere a hippopotaTnus, part of pottery 
horse, and amulets ^ Also here was a mass of silver ingots and small jewellery, 
and a gold armlet, 43 oz. in all. 

Above the temple of Sety were two temples of Ramessu. The southern one, 
planted on the Sety temple, had its entrance on the west; it was built by a geaemL 
Rameses-user-khepesh* The plan was a haU, with three columns on each side 
for the roof. At the foot of the columns were two deposits, one of gold and silver 
ingots and jewellery^ about 90 oz.; anotheTp silver ingots and jewellery, about 
25 oz. At the sides the hall opened into stone chambers, where a serpentine 
cylinder was found, representing Rameses shooting two enemi^ bound to a 
standard, before Resheph. JIany cult objects appear to be Cypriote or Aegean 
in origin, as models of shrines, cylindric stands with figures of serpents^ doves^ 
and deities. The northern temple w*as square, with four columns, and was 
dedicated to Ashtoreth, Identified with AnaitSs on a stde, A stele of Amen- 
em-apt here gives historic basis to the Amen-em-apt of the Anastasi papyrus of 
travels, who is there questioned about lieth-Slian. 

The Egy'ptians continued to hold Betb-Shan till Rameses III. He then 
erected his statue, as triumphing over the PluUslines and thdr allies. This 
continuous occupation comes down to 1191 nx. it becomes, then, impossible 
to suppose that Egyptian domination in the heart of the land—in what was 
the territory of Issachar, with access through the land of other tribes—could 
have left no trace in Israelite historj'* no servitude, and no fighting. Clearly 
Israel cannot have been yet in occupation. Further, though Philistines had their 
temple of Dagon at Beth-Shan, and were in occupation of the central country 
some time after the Egj'ptiaiis. tliere is no trace of them in the record of Joshua, 
except in thdr old region on the coast, where the five lords of the Philistines 
ruled, from the south border up to Ekron. This, again, makes it impossible to 
date the Israelite occupation until well after 1187. Joshua could not have 
reached Baal-Gad in the Lebanon without ciashing with the occupants of Beth- 
Shan far south of it. Of the Philistine there is no trace, except in the southern 
coast region. Nor can this be e3qjlained away by supposing the record of Joshua 
to be a late and erroneous compilation, as a later writer would naturally reflect 
the celebrated Phihstine occupation of Beth-Shan* On the contrary, this entire 
absence of the Philistine in Joshua's conquests is strong evidence of the record 
being almost contemporarys 
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The PJiiUstines appear to have placed their worship of Dagon in tlie tetnple 
of Resaph, and kept on the Aslitoieth worship* But there was no rebuilding here 
till about the 3rd centun,'^ u.c*. when a large stone temple was erected* 72 feet 
wide and 121 feet long* A large cemetery below the mound, across the Jalud 
river, was mostly of later period, but began in the Bronae Age. There are 
many burials of the XVTlfth and XlXth dynasties, in the pottery cofftns then 
usual in the Delta. The objects with these were Eg^'ptian statuettes of gods, 
ushabtis, faLse-necked v’ases, and pilgrim bottles. These show how fully tlie 
Kgjptian settlement brought in the western connections, as seen at Tell 
Yahudiyeh. 

Further discoveries have reached the Canaanite level, where two temples 
have been found, with a Rne lazuli scarab of fienusert I, and a figure of a god in 
gilded bronze, probably Hadad. 

Annals of ArchaetAog^ and AnihropdAigif. XIV, 1-2, Mardi, 1927. 

The Egyptian interest is a short paper, with 39 plates, by Robert *\Iond and 
W alter Emery, on work at Thebes ini 925. Twelve tombs were cleared or repaired 
^those of Rames A, Pahcqmen, Xekhtamcn, Tehutmes, Amenhetep, Userhet, 
Ancna, Rames B, Rhonsu, Min-nekht, Neferhetep anrl Tehutisenb, The tomb 
of Rames A was the heaviest clearance, needing to nio\'e 50 feet depth of rubbish. 
Walls were rebuilt where destroyed, and the pieces of fallen sculpture replaced 
amid new- blocks of limestone* Fragments of columns have enabled the recon¬ 
struction to be correctly made, to replace a dozen ivhidi supported the roof. 
From tliese tombs there w-as the usual Theban output of cones and late potteiy^, 
but nothing is published of fresh importance. The plates include good plans, 
photographs of various stages of clearance with large gangs of over a hundred 
workers, a dozen photographs of a fine tomb of Paheqmen, which was discovered, 
and of w-liich Mr. Mond promises a detailed publicEition* It is sad to think of 
work, so self-denying and costly, being badgered by officialism without a show of 
gratitude. Mr. Mond lu^ now said that he witlidraw-s from the field, where he 
has done more than anyone for preservation and public benefit. 

BuUelin of the Mdropi^itan Museum of Art. Xew York, December, 1926. 

N. UE G. myiES,~The Egyptian Expedition, 1935-26. This records tlie 
work of copying the Theban tombs, irhich was continuetl, although eiccavation 
w'as stopped owing to the arbitrary regulations. Several important scenes iind 
figures are here illustrated, in particular a group of statues of Tehutmes Ilf anti 
queen, with a female sphinx which Mr. Davies suggests is tlie well-known sphiirx 
of queen Hatshepsut I, now in the Barraco collection, and formerly transporterl 
•to the temple of Isis in Rome, A long piece of border of very naturalistic plants 
was copied at Amarna, of which a sample is given here, and a Theban scene of a 
barber trimming up recruits. 

Bullettn of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston* 30 cents. 

May, 1927.—^This number gives a full account with 22 photograplis, of Uie 
discovery of the tomb of Hetep-heres, mother of Khufu, by Dr. Reisner. This 
most important tomb has been so fully illustrated in various reports in difierent 
newspapers that it is needless to describe it here. The discovery was made 
by Mr. Rowe in Februaiy% 1925, during the absence of Dr. Reisner in America. 
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and within a month he had cleared out the stone-packing of the shaft more 
than 80 feet deep. On seeing the Interment in the chamber, the place was 
effectively closed until Dr, Reisner arrived, and the final opening was in January, 
1926; not till May, 1927, was the last object—^the canoptc box—examined. 
There has never been a chamber wiuch required, and received, such detailed 
care for the recovery of its contents. In the tomb of Tutankliamen the woodwork 
was at least in firm condition ; here it tvas so completely rotted by damp that 
it could not be moved except in fragments. The minute gold inlays had to be 
planned in position before lifting a piece with jeweUer's pincers; layer under 
layer of rotted wood had to be detached, and the work was done in a small rock- 
chamber, where the workers must lie on the floor, and move inch by inch to 
get ground. The heat, and cldlls above ground, killed the native foreman with 
pneumonia, but happily l>r. Keisner, Mr. Dunham, and Lieut.-Commander Wheder 
(formerly our comrade at Qau) have been able to finish tlic work in good heultlt. 

The framework of gold-cased poles must liave been a catafalque like tJtat 
Ggured in some early tombs, 'i'his is being reconstructed on new wood by 
Dr. Reisner, and a copy made of it for the Boston iiuscum. The most interestmg 
of the objects, as new to us, are the ten silver anklets with four inlayed figures 
of dragon-flies on each, alternating with discs of carnclian. The flies are inlayed 
with turquoise and lazuli, and the tail-joint with camcLan. They lay in wbat 
was marked as " Box containing deb^tt rings." This fixes the priniary meaning 
of deben as an anklet, agreeing with the fact that in the XVillth dynasty the 
anklets weigh a deben weight. As debeti and qed boUi refer to going around, 
we might suppose that tlie qedet weight ivas the ring that w'cnt round the finger, 
and that the Egyptian began by defining w-eights as anklets and finger rings. 

The empty sarcophagus was opened in March, and, though the viscera were 
later found in the canopic box, there is no trace of the body or skeleton. This is 
hard!}’ accounted for by supposing that it was broken up by thieve in tJie original 
burial at Dahshur. Bodies of that age were sw'athed in great masses of wrapping, 
as the arm of the yueen of Zer, and tire body of Ra-nefer at Meydum. If 
there were even fragments of the body left—or none at all—there was notliing 
to prevent the undertakers from wrapping up a mass of linen to represent it. 
We know that the great lady Atet at Meydum was reduced to dups by the 
workmen w'ho closed her sepulchre. Such could have beeu made up decently in 
wrappings, had there been a re-burial. Is it possible that for extra security 
the bixiy w’as laid in some unknown place at Dahshur, and tlie burial had alwa^'s 
been a show and no more ? Whenever Dahshur is allowed to be examined 
thoroughly, there should be an inch-by-inch search, of the rock all around the 
original place of the sarcophagus. 

October, 1927. — ^This number contains 14 pp. with 21 figs, of the tomb of 
queen Meresonkh III, described by Dr. Reisner. She was the daughter of Ka-uab, 
the eldest son of Khufu, and Hetep-hcres 11, daughter of Khufu. Hetep-heres II 
is pictured with short hair of bright yellow colour with fine red lines. Beside 
her marriage to Ka-uab, she was queen, by marriage with Razedef, or perhaps 
Khofra, and she also married a great noble, Onkli-ha-ef. Finally she was buried in 
a mastaba of her own, beneath part of which is tlie tomb of iMeresonkh. The son 
of Hetep-heres II and Razedef w’as " king's son, of his body, Nebemakhet,” another 
was Du-uanera, and a sister was Shepseset-kau. Dr. Reisner adds an important 
list of the relationships from Huni to Ne-user-ra, but as space docs not allow uf 
stating all this evidence, this must rest on his own conclusions. 
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Acad4tmi des luscriptioas. ComjWes Rendus, 

Noveiyibtr-Decemhcr, 1926*—This contains tlie annijni report of M, I. 3 cnu. 
The work at Saqqareh has been already described and illustrated in English 
papers, [The later work of opening a jfreat untouched tomb lias also been 
mentioned; it contains large panels of scenes of Imhetep and of Zeser, of the 
finest low-reliefj and inlays of blue-glaae tilesj thus far surpassing the much 
damaged chambers of the Step Pyramid.] Tlic Mastabet d Faraiin has been 
entirely cleared, and the pyramid of the Qneen of Pepy 11. This contained 
very fine diorite vases, and the cliamber was engraved with the pyramid 
texts. At Kamafc, after five years of work, M. PiJlet has left, and his place 
is taken by M. Chevrier. The insKurity of the hall of columns has led to 
building a grid of cross-waUs of foundation to support the cotmnns. When 
cutting the drain for this work two colossi of .Akhenaten were found, and 
eight others in line ivith them. They were placed against pillars, as in the 
courts of other temples; being thrown face down, in order to quarry away tive 
stone pillars for later building, the statues have been perfectly preserved. 
They are the most ghastly caricatures of the “ heretic king ” that Tlieban 
sculptors dared to produce. 

Jafiusfy~MaTch, 1927, — ^Two scarabs found at Byblos half a century ago, 
now in the Clercq collection, probably came from the Tomb IV which had been 
opened about that time. They are of amelhj^t and had been mounted in gold 
rings. One reads, " The noble prince, son of Amipi, Mzr-debt-atf, great of rule, 
excellent of ka,” The other. " The lady Sat-user neb antakk." A. fragment of 
alabaster vase recently found in Tomb IV accords with part of this name. As 
the name " he who presses his father's sandals ” is purely Egyptian, and the 
names of his father and liis wife also, it seems that Egypt was in occupation of 
Byblos entirely, in some part of the XI 1th dynasty. 

hurUier work at Byblos is reported. Foundation deposits Iiave been 
found—120 small bronze figurs, and a fine statuette in serpentine with dedication 
to Hathor. .Many fragments of hieroglyphic inscriptions have been found, and 
thick, rough walling (which was doubtless plastered) at a greater depth, belonging 
to Old Kingdom times. ‘Hie whole site sadly needs systematic work and record. 

Aj>ri{-jHrte. — F. W. Kelsey. — Fouilies Amdricaines d Kom Ottsim. This 
general account by the late Professor Kelsey describes the regular work in dated 
levds of the 4th. 3rd, and 2nd centuries .^.d., the dating by papyri and by coins, 
the woven stuEEs, pottery, and woodwork, beside much glass. VVhedier Professor 
Kelsey’s excellent intentions of scientific publication of such series will be carried 
out, will be a test-case for American efficiency. Hitherto their w'ork has enriched 
their musetans, but done very little for scientific record and study. Here, work was 
well started and material recorded; but can it be carried to its intended conclusion ? 

S^unce dll 13.1/ai.—At Mishrife, near Homs, supposed to be tlie andent Qatna, 
a small sphLn.x has been found, dedicated by a royal daughter, Ata, presumably 
the daughter of .Amenemhat If, Tablets found at Mishrife give an. inventors' of 
the treasure of Nin-Egal, lady of Qatna, {Sd»ncs, 20 Mai.) 

liuiUtin Institiit Fmnfais d’A refidotogie Orient&k. XKVl I, I. 

Tills opens with ^’arious small papyri, among which the main items are 
interest on a loan, I per cent, per month. In .4. D. 221, and a sow worth 100 drachmae 
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in A.D. 186, ITie important article is a notice o( Egyptian antiquities in the jiusoum 
of Buda-Pest, by Dr. Mahler (in Engiish). The monuments described are four : 

(1) Stde of an inspector (rnd) Sehetep-ab under Amencmhat UI, with his wife 
Amekena, parents Senb and Hent, and children Senb, Abt-ab, Paty, Neb-auy-pu, 
and Ptali . . .; also other relatives, Senhen, Hent, Afen. Beby, and Kagenii. 

(2) Pottery stde of Ameny, scribe of sculpturing {qed^). born of Satpepy, with his 
parents Nekht and Rehuonkli, brothers Amcny and Okhem-hetep, and children, 
Senb and Mennut, Further, ins wife Uazet, children Nefersenb, Pepy, Pepyt^aft 
and Onkhut; also relatives Kayt, Ptah-nekht and Anien-nekht. (3) Stele of 
Her*mes, keeper of the house of offerings, with mfe Sat-ty, wife Uazet-renpet, 
sons Si-pa-ar, KhoHem-uas ; tJte goldsmith of Amen Huy and his wife Amen-em- 
apt; also Aret, Ncfertari, Tyut. Baka, and the ifosh of Amen, Tehuti. (4) Stde 
of adoration of Osiris, desiring that offerings be made for Osiris and for the bencAt 
of the adorer, whose name is not given, A blank at the end points to this being 
a stock piece cut in the trade, and kept ready, the offerer’s name not having been 
addetk 

d‘£gy-pl^. July, 1927. 8vo. 147 pp, (Musdes ISoyaus du 
Cinquantenaire. Bruxelles,) 

This organ of l^r. Capart’s society, the Fond<iiwn Egyptologi^ue, gives a 
record of various work which does not otherwise appear. At Hou (Diospolis 
PaiA'a) a small amount of dearance has been made on the temple site, baring the 
lowest course of Roman building, and—behind that—tlie entrance to catacombs, 
with a great number of its burials in jars. These are almost destroyed hy the 
rise of water-level and by ancient pillagers. The real importance of this site 
w ill appear when tite temple area is dug out below water-level and early scidptures 
are recovered. An account of the tomb of Petosiris is given, iivith illustrations. 
A useful method of republishing objects of importance, now lost to sight, is begun 
by Dr. Capart, in order to recover their destination ; also portions of scenes are 
illustrated in hopes of hearing of the remainder. The Mitrahineh fragment of 
Sir Charles NidioLson is probably, with his other antiquities, in the Museum of 
Sydneyt N.S.W* 

l^ropic&l Lip, November. 1927, 

In this number ^ ver\^ irnportant account is given oi Professor Schwarz's 
conchision, respecting the prospects of the Nile^ He points out that the Victoria 
Kyanza which is the source of the White Nile, is only held up from spiking doHiu 
the Congo by a narrow sill of mountuinoiis country* In this retaining-wall A 
crack has appeared^ which has been leaking badly* Should an earthquake 
increase this^ nothing could save tlie water from running into Tanganyika and 
on to the Congo. Such a cliange has happened, about five hundred years agOj 
when a harrier ridge of basalt was fissured by earthquake which let the KEiliiliari 
lakes run over Victoria FaUs down the Zambesi, and so made the Kalahari desert. 
If an earthquake were to let the Nile sources take another course, the Bine Nile 
of .■\byssinia would not supf>ort half of the present Egyptians, and an immediate 
migration would be necessary to avoid famine. The Egj'ptian Government has 
sent an e.'kpedition to examine the south-w^est comer of the great lakes and study 
tile conditions. The w ork of Professor Schwarz on the Kakhari desert and it^ 
cause was re^'iew^ed in this journal in t922^ p. 27* 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


A LITTLE bronze plaque, now in University College, shows us here a form of 
Bes which does not seem to have been published hitherto. He appears as 
a seated sphinic, with long curved wings. The duplication of the figure, facing 
toward a central pillar, is in the Mykenaean tradition ; the figure of Bes was 
very popular in the imitations of Egyptian style, and the large curved wings 
are usual on the archaic Fhoenicio-Greek art. The plaque b, therefore, of about 
the viiith century ft,c. It is cast, probably, from a cirg perdu* model. 



The British School b continuing its work on Egypt over the border. The 
large mound Tell Fara. nine miles south of Gerar, b the new field, certainly of 
the Bronze Age; itiexhibits remains of buildings, shown plainly in the trenches 
dug during the war. There is a good prospect of again linking with Egi-ptian 
hbtory’. and continuing the sj^stematic dating of leveb which we had in Gerar. 

As a preliminary, Mr. Starkey went east of Jerusalem to track down the 
source of flints said to come from there. He has now found that these dints 
were brought horn Egiyt by a dealer, who gave a fictitious value to them by a 
false statement of their belonging to the Jordan valley. Meanwhile Mr. Harding, 
Lieut, and Mrs. Risdon, Miss Broome, and Mbs Tufnell were all living in our old 
quarters of the tomb of Uahka, at Qau, and copying the IVth dynasty tomb 
a httle north of that. English work b dead in excavation now under the new 
regulations of Egypt, only some W'all-copjnng going on at Abydos. 
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1618-1636 Fitters 
1637-1643 Masons 
1644-1662 Miners 
1663-1680 Jewellers 
1681-1695 Smiths 
1696-1710 Carpenters 
1711-1726 Bakers 
1727-1740 Weaving, etc. 
1741-1745 Domestic 
1746-1751 Nurses 
1754-1760 Customs 
1761-1782 Deserts 
1783-1804 Foreigners 


S^milic words itsed. —piD"I, dekirun. Eg. records (K 52). pttn, hemtm, 
multitude (K 106). rt:n, khen, tent (L 21), yb, lunau, abide (L 20). inr:), 
mohdir, hasten (L 20). mezaiy find out (L 21). 5Iarna, wiiyna, our lord (L 21). 

T*!?:, neshedti, jeweller (L 78), C*!', persfl, shortbread (L 78). jTSp, kedhend, 

captain (L 20). cm. rehma, puff paste (L 78). SaJtarit, hired (L 18). nc, 
1/60 of manah (L 59'. thdirir, turn-over cake (L 78). 


H 
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Index p/ Titles. 


The following alphabetical examples of each title are given for reference to 
the numbers of the classified lists already published in this Journal, 1924-6, as 
collected in the contents above. The key word is also gi’i’en here at the side, 
as briefly as may be for quick reference, without the details stated in the articles, 
w'hich may be needful to explain it. 

The examples are selwted to give the spelling and its variants, also to show 
the scope of the title, but contiguous examples in the articles are not quoted 
needlessly, This list gives an opportunity in some cases of a cross-sorting by the 
name of the title and not by its application to trade. In some cases only the 
determinative of an office is used, instead of the name of the office or object. The 
double forms of kh and of s are put together, as often they are interchanged \ 
there is also frequent change of spelling between 4f and «, and even o, so it is 
well to look under more than one head. 


dauiu, dignities 



dignities, S. and N. 


iao7 'V^i 

sar in dignity 



ur in dignity 

901 

1418 

JP t* 

1078 

1309 'I 1j n 

hherp of dignities 


472 

Etablishing dignity 



dabt, east 

1765 

1444^3 TT 

donh (?) 

1274 >^1 IT 

1406*^ 

4sa, dragoman 

jiaos /TTi )Ol 

1602 

d» see au 

ia92>?' ^ 


dun, Heliopohs 

1244^^ j\r» 

1664 

PI- jp 


&2® 

dbk, food 

18l4<!>es=j 


ami in (harym) 

1875^^, 1= 


dims, ejiecutiou 

74® fTn'^ T' 

17S0 

II 

i4B0K’r,9iiQ«BT^ 


dmakJiy, devoted 

leao o* 1 \ 

48 n n 

anb, fort 

1467DDIH* 

753 

aiit, measured land 



dkh, lordliness 


37^+2^1jif 

diiiet, table 

4ioS!itl 


her ddbu, baiiifis 

i£2®rf**'gB 

1474 114^, 

of 

1212 

IM4 r?> 

of per onkh 


1914 

PI JJ 

1213 

1199 Pl+T 

laws of bailiffs 


1945 i ^.O 

orderer of bailiffs 

1320 X (jin■Jo 

1939 45'^.“ 

of rekhyt 


1772 sr-s-;:;-*-!,.*- 

pr PI 

1214 ■fl'oX* 


land declaration 

132S ^ 

S09£/>S|fcirS-B<A5B4 

CDuductjor Df 

1269 1 n A A 

ai4 ^ 

favourite agent 




mason 
au, dogs 
au hst, bondman 
aw>yt, troop 
auot, kennel 
aUf influential 
an abt satisfying 
auMt, bow 

P* *r 

attitiiu, archers 
ab, dancer 
nbth, bird-net 
ap, Thebes 
reckoner 

ap deeds 
great counter 
harym 

ami as in register 
in harym 

„ of queen 
favourite 

amanu, guardships 

(?) 

(?) 

amm, day land 
atnit, private rooms 

(?) 

tribute-bearer 
north tribute 
name tribute 
Asiatic tribute 
tribute of girls 





Index &/ Titki, 


'15 


da ans, red linen 
ari, keeper 

ar, keeper [things 
er k/ti, keeper of 
keeper of gate 
<trpt wine 
jars of wine 
vats of wine 
press for wine 
vine dressers 
aJiu, stables 

•P if 

1 1 r? 

iihmo, replies 
servant 

hqv, sjsrvanl cii bojr 
ikhu, SL-r\-^s2toi driak 
servant of nitr^cry 
iicrvantofoeconls 
ahl, stable 

akhi, glorious 
ay, register 

of food 
king's men 
of all tilings 
of favourites 
building (tomb) 
excellent chief 
„ scribe 
ati&, building 
aqdnit, carvers 
ak. O I thou 
akUy mason 
ek>», black land 
black bull 
black jar 
atu, Asiatics 

sacred boat 
oten, temple of 
prince of S. & N, 
nome 

adb. high pasture 
adn, hearer 

•• It 

yauit, declarations 
0 , writings 

rj it 

„ of increase 


1375^ 

144 s J5TiJ i = 
1741 

459lISt& 

77 

128S 

1283 

1284 ^ 

1282 ^ t?t \ii( 

484 

1305 

801m 

1166 

1332 

762 

1441^4ifE^J)l= 

1275 

73o|::vn/^ 

1309 

547^ nil T 

361 " 

755iPftil^5; 

892«j ^14. 

163110 

ie39fl'*^i 
1099'S‘O^%e^1 
1025^ ® 

191S 90<=3 
1793’^4“ 
l475|Stl£S^ 

700n-U‘^?7 

85oli 


757iiirT: _ 

1743 iPStls3i^|yN 
1360 

Sa -S* 

1080 
1014 




1218 srfl^R*“3^£ 

18474^14 

iS4eA:f:5^nf^ 

7 S 8 ’^ja^ 4 i' 5 ^ Y 
626^^*^ i 
897tU3iiT;s^jj 0 


j8Sr^-=>4 
87oSi'^iSi*r 
isoesr;^ 

1388^ 

1306 xJTS 
1476 n 

s&ejC ’{ 

12S9 

l355SrelflfiJia 

15345^3; 

1334 

1708 nx&n .vu 

leooXnli^ 

isoi 

/vM [f'l 

1382 ^ s 

106o!i?j^-¥-B-^n 
1835 (la-f™ ^ 

1349^'^^ Sq^ 
1348^""’]'^ 

18e7^flfl>.=: 

soafCS 

14030^1 S' 

1912 fsJLS'O^L 
1478'^ iff 

1589 
490 o" 

491^ o' i 

SO 

689 

1343 ^2%^ 


ow, documents 
owta, washing 
o, tunic (?) 

0 /, office 
odu, wardens 
ftrt;pod. ruler 
gates, commander 
of audience bnll 
gate, commander 
gate of S. and N, 
cd, dragoman 
o<f, warden of orders 
cNfuft, warden 

0(1, a^ 

pot, holy bark 
on, documents 
pit, fisher 

ob, bom; hoof 
obu, checkers 
obu, Iitephantine 
Ppyit, uniforms 
royal uniform 
muform of guard 
navy 

opti. brewer 
odtat, Asiatics 

I* tt 

great lord o f Asiatics 
on, ^Titing-tabJet 
onkh fmuii, citizen 
&wM, household 
onkh^ ear of king 
wikhti^ ears 
ear of the chief 

M pf 

orryt nome 
Pryti >r€CQrd 
ruryi j office 
oh, palace gate 
phi, plough land 
ohuii, ploughmen 
oM, fighter 

f P I p 

oho, Nile boat 
A*tt# ofio, high art 
okby, brazier 
ohhit, cooks 
okhmd, diw'an 
osh. pleadings 
oq, food 












Index af Tittes. 


1 16 


oiji, mastaba 

997 7 1 * 

ot, office, of gifts 

467fi-l^fin’ 

foreign 


of palace 


ofe/tJi, brewery 

1330 31^ 1 

omr'^ conservator 

1087= 

. 1 of 

IDBas^ ^ 

„ J canals 

ip-uA 1 

1089" —^ 

of desert edge 

1090 » -,u* * 

of palace 

1097 11 

of Buto 

1098 ! 

Bit, fat land 

1194 

ozlu^ men of land 


ozaif, prospector 

1658 1^^ M 

oz Ajp Heliopolis 

1109 

oz kau, bytchcr 

1337^’^ ^>1 1 

tr\ open 

1261U ' 

„ > fields 

1195 Sc* 5 m »r«5J 1 

„} cultivated 

seo‘l!>'> :i: 1 

uau, sub-officer 

1421’^!)^]^-* 

uauat, Nubia 

1792 Z 

uidu, rmds 

1890 

her ueU, over roads 

i7eeH'»s°f J 

itaz ur, great sea 

1758 

sub-officer 

1995[i^C0fi("43 

nooti 

1518^ 

iw, peer 

BS7'^IIIIII 

of great lake 


over group 


nr m, mayor, peer 

650 ft 

no ou (?) 

saeTP^n'S 5* 

uott office 


ffo mttkh, capable 

B93tS^I 

wo&\ washing 


/king’s hands 

1 57 

p. \ washing 

151 

p, j king's mouth 


lavatory of king 


uob 00 , hand-washing 499 -j 

uobut, Avashers 

1743 

uoriu, messenger 


of ten sum 

665 i~}t n 

of ships 

1536 

of Nile 

407^5^1,- 5 *= 

warden of city 

1114 

diw'an of mriu 

lS58::JloiRiS.^t 

seal of messenger 

868(PliW«^3i 

foreign messenger 

404 -tif 

uortii, of chief's table 409 SS S 

of chief s food 

409Si>^^. 




s'* 


fiff/i', inspector 
uiiUt inspectors 


K e 






„ of boats 

uu, royal 
nf-n NUi, 

ttiu, artvan 

la of temple 

upf. royal progfress 

" upu, orderly 

^ tipi, declaration 

^ upia, court orders 
upf, general order 
secret orders 




i7 

W 

OH 




declaring affairs 
scribe of orders 
l872V?A.@5sSlOif «pi orderer 
declaring orders 
in nomes 
New Year’s king 
nnnui, hours 
ur Kr«\ great 
„ / mayor 

nru, mayors 




726^ 

553“T—““SjS 

aoo'fe^i 
852 iSE 


«r AA great house 
■* /ofsLxsnrw 


632 '^T^ & 

1928 

1454^ T'^ 

1710 

15S2 

lesoblir^. SIW 

3®2i!s*~' ^ 

3BS 

1125 

'5.S 

l545l3»iAn< 
94S>^ 5 

6.m 

SBe^PCi^ 

1707 ^ 

1636^^™ 

tij — 


iiryl, the six 
judge in «yi court 
urt 

urrl, chariot [maker 
artyii, chariot- 
ursfiii, time-keeper 
uAa, collector 
ti/imu, legate 
satisf>Tng 
in all lands 
warden of happi- 
of king [nesfi 
itAftr. rvatching 


iiskfii, forecourts 
hearer in forecourts 
«si. sewing 
nsAOf quanrier 
uifisi, queen’s watch 
udn, offerer 













Indtx of Titles, 
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itzdi liealth office 

*> PP 

uzo, dividing words 
itzb^ land deeds 
tfzhu, food table 
of wine office 
scribe 

IP 

biladt, quarry 

hP WW 

ba, ram 
badl, bread 
bau, royal spirits 
bau zed 
bau zedui 
bantfUi, conserve 
banra, dates 
bak, servant 
baku, price 
bat, ifians, loaves 
bat, bread 
bat, royal 

baldu, royal things 
balu. ro3'a] towns 
baskd. gra\’iiig 
bott, light 
fajfto, refiners 

bu maot, law' court 
hnt, harp 
hinta, engraver 
hq, workman 
pe, base of throne 
pal, mass of people 

pi 

ppy, Pepy 
Pr, temple 
palace 
miner's hut 
pT onkh, census 
pr as, registry 
pr oa, palace 
pr itr, palace 
pr nr, palace of queen 

pr hm, servants’ hall 
pr hz, treasury 

pr hi, tKajiuiy accounts 
pehu, low lands 
Ps, cooking 
(?) store 
psshti 


eioAa^^kni;^ 

494 Ml 

S43Ni‘Sac* B 
1303 

1313'S'A 
1923 

iB2er;ix7irsi3afr 

1720 

i32i!3lrtl[4j 
soiX? ^ J 
1547:5^r%- _ 

1313 4 ^ b 

1716 h 

1036X3#$ 

S44 3ei«i'iwSS 

1634 

1696 J 

leosjj’y^l 

P 

1159 TS 

1943-^^^^ 
988 ?# ^ 
1044i^XV^i 

1650^.'?'^ 

117 

l5S95rJ)^F[^i>^ 

*4 _ 

4‘3rT?l 

459 HlQ'Tn 

771 

303^: 

1198 ST 
483 nP 

492 '^:*! Z^n 

m7-LSil J< 


10O45r^iB^ll* 

l2603^£iS?-^i?r7 
414^ i-Jl* 

i3565r<^ii5BisSk.ur 
593S?^^S>Nir^ 

H 

i3e9t%^!^S3 
957 JA*^ 

632 

1197 f 
1442^t>| 

883?«'S[Ai S 
1051 5 

,1112^161# 

1191 — 

1931 A 
,1054=5>^ 

1700 w~ 

1693 

£495^4in n > 

1703^ IT 
245 ^ pr 

1701 \3 3 
643^11^0 fin fit' 

1796^Hii:S 1 

1753 3*^5 
14593k-ri>^3l3?i 
1329 T,®. 

I4e93ff'5-;L«1^‘^« 
si9'J|^'0:k!eiii=P 
1752 V" aJ®a ^ 
i79S^t3^-|!ftlJAll]T3‘; 
me 

1740 T^AJnS.® 
1269 ? 03] ^ 

ii* 

1746 

1908“ V 5—4- 
10491^3^'=^<^V:U?. 

1751 ^ 

1910 ^ V 

6i5aS!:^’l-iv 


fd, heaven 

pi f P 

pzf, bow bearer 
fdu, four 
mMt, seeing 

»* PP- 

nidot’tncn re, Sety I 
miot, justice 
lU, court of justice 
mat, boW'S (?) 

ji PP 

niahJ, gazelle 
maot (?) 
mars/ii 
maqds 
ffialru 
«iatr ta 
matrt 
ma mo 

mabii, carpenter 

PP IT 

f I It 

mabfi, royal 
mabii, ship-builder 
nuibii se aim 
mahli of car\djig 

*t IP 

ffibatif skinner (?) 
ffiM, thirty saris 
mayor of S. 30 
S. and N, tens 
mo^ see 17&5 
mokini, milkmaii 

m^hdiry, brave 
mohrit drink 
moMi^t, tenting 
fHoktiu, balance 
mQSbuii transport 
moshuaslif Libyans 
roads 

ntQisdyii, police 
fHQsdir^ gaxland 
/riti^ inundation 
mother 
nurse 
familiar 
Khufu {place) 
of Uazmes 
if mcfti, tutor 
miuuf. monuments 

H 3 






Jndix of Tities. 


jtS 


rndnumcntsof Uauat 

man of monuments 
uiw/tB, army 
nmfyK army [king 
««/ Htr, anny of 

vm tvfft Memphis 
ftmkyiu, recruits 
mnkh, excellent 
»mhht, clothing 

pp^ fp 

of recruits 
mitsh, sea ship 

■ r PP 

mnti^ SiHciites 
m€h, north ten 
northern towm 
mhl^ tiraeus 
mh ab^ satisfying 
ni fdn, intendants 

pj >j 

*}\r, canal 

jp PP 

of cattle 
nimt, tenants 
of Amen 
mr, of gravers 
mryna, our lord 
harbour 
mH, tenants 
mrhrt, ointment 

rh FI 

mrsonkhy queen 
mrn, tenants 
mrit, 

mrt, tenants’ towns 
mrti, eyes of king 
eyes andears of king 
mrti, reporters 
foreign agents 
scribe of reports 
ammerii, pilot 
intendant of N, 
mkhui, Nile basin 
mkhU pupils 
of palace 
watching gate 
of art 
of bailiffs 
of Treasury 
of diwan 


te4o'3r!=?f»b 

1109 At SHr 

TaesiJJLai td 
114S STisiTYT 
1301 
396 

663 

ITS K ^ i* J 

704:Ui^'^ 
ISSO^SiTi f«mii 

979 

12415^“ 

1299 

1729 S *3^2: 

1137 S 

146S3^T^^3; 

l23ini'S^il^i^,± 

960jlnVi'i 
1362 ST >1^=5- 

9B3'ffrfFT^ 

xi3ssrJM::T^-^? 

1131 'f 

3764=ffr 

378^^:;^3iS: 
391 KflS 

i&37fs: 

874 

1924 

71^-S 

JSBa t* 

1227 Jhp'oo 

79456*'^ T 
U67ltT)rnTf 


i2e6;:3^‘e:sfttiitS 
i6i75i'S:S33 
nH nn^fitiP 
iBiEiTK"^ 3t5 
1797 ifiP^ 

1659 o 

uiosir^i4^i 

3i 

i7a5^™lj^Pi’i 

1380 

1388^^;^^ 

SlS~*tifsn 

363 " 

1698 sc O 
JS77 3Srnt^!i' 

1209 

1045^ 5^1 H 
10&8'T=:^!7ft®3 

1100 4®'=^ 

1115 

1163 JJo'oi 
1940 

1057:^’''^ 

4i5±::55i^J3vriri 
lS28X¥^T3Si 
1763 7T. 

1663 PI ;5-,»J 

i903t^i;;::i“r=t‘— 

1804 

775fT?i 'f’l =^!( 

7745c "rT 7 T??: 

530'^ 

ie64tiHA7. 

1668 

ie72 5r'^4^1 
1666 sc S'3^- 

16731 'T 
1257 

1706 *=* 

i04e::^<?^® 

1816 

i43il^sin: 

i370St:^Uiii 


pupU of garden 
of engravers 

MS \ royal 

,. J children 

son of Ubyans 
ftts cedi, prospector 
tmseh, crocodile 
fn£ iht, child porters 
mszaii, police 
tnsbo, soldier 
of nome 
manager 

M ihits, leatherman 
mdt, words 
7ndii, secret words 
tns, ten 

ten artizans 
tnzh, fillet 
ttnd, winepress 
fiaui, town 
unttfit, tovms 
nantH tiUt, new towns 
nantu neb, all to^vns 
scribe of town 
citizen 
tut, hunters 
„ » [idng 

fiH nsui, hunters of 
nb nbii, aU (?) 
sfH »t, gold mines 
gold, Nubian 
washed (?) gold 

pj a 

Treasury of gold 
of silver, gold 
gold strong-room 
chamber of gold 
gold of queen 
gold worker 

*p PJ 

Wi ti- 

»l It 

servant of gold 
nt, swim, high Nile 
npr, adzing 
n/u. wind [toilet (?) 
#j/z bai, king’s 
tijru, army recruits 
known to palace 
n/y shsu, linen 





Iftdfje qf Tit/es. 


n/rtfi, heifers 
nfrish (?) 
wm/iy, poor 
ufljf, dog-ward 
nnuf, unequalled 
uncultivated 
unknown p unasked 
unknown by them 
unknoiiVnp unsettled 
hunters 

PP rr 

neheh, eternal 
nitsyu. negroes 

iiekh, guard 
Hkhb, El Kab 
leader in El Kab 
judge in El Kab 
ruler in El Kab 
keeper of El Kab 
MS«<, royal (booth) 
iistui, thrones 
thrones In M Q»Ah 
nshmyt. fishmonger 
nshdii, jeweller 
nt ttsf, crowns 
lUhr, divine 
7it/ir khrniu, miners 

^ fi/Ar hkntia, gUEUxl oE 
mlruni 

itthr dual, priestess 
nz mill ; besh, bread 
„ bread 

Mzr, carpenter 
ru, mouths of canals 
rc po, orderer of 
Tcpcd, fem, [people 
re fe, orderer of Buto 
r; HA46^ordefCToE Hi Kab 

re ftch, all orderers 
db re, repast 
royal son, Ramesstt 
runau, garrison 
r = an, keeper 
rut, plough land (?) 
ntii, embalmers 
rttd, fertile 
rud, inspector 
ruduu, inspectors 
r/u, Tura quarry 
rhu, persons 
rlutsa, cakes 


M 9 



1711 5 

1821 

1712^14-; 1 

1169 — 

lfil&’5^i4t^: ! 

1557.? 

1167 

1 

1193 


ii6eQSirt/i^W.=. 

1176 


1177 


1176 


1560 Si' 

aiaP 1 


796 alT 


15S4 ft i6“r$“ 

1463 

1121 

65^'3 1* 



1127 

10437j_S^® 





1128 

833€>^ 

l055E=?-fe=^1^ i 

II45C' 

1123 


.1132 ^ 


me 

J345?3[ ^ 


1680^^ in 

847 


1124 

ss"12 

1443 

1@54 ^ 

1111 

1647^'^ 3r 

HO 


1392 


747 

iTasK® 1^ 


1705 

1271 SC'n'^ 

1754 

|1273 

io343^-;5^£'*~ R 

1281 

1036^3^ 

eso'^^a^frr 

080 



621 P*« i ^ i^i'i 

599 

1164 

493 1 


isiailroifiJPi' 

1719T £1^1 " O 

i430>:S~V^^‘ 

.iseafi'JS,— 

1402^^;; 

1916 @,^:3=6 

isas?^V* 

699‘^Pl fi'i? ElD^A'f n 

lase^biH n 

946^3^;!? AH f:. H 8 

457 

U49 ■^'1/ * 

1103 “VIto® 

936 

4si^:>v^ 

|lO40:^=£.tKJ-'*' 


1061 

lll9"lji*«»I> 

1250*^ 

1715 

, 1193 


rfA« ^ renttu 
1 cultivators 
„ I (rank 
r with 
„ J sculptors) 

rkht, known to king 
to palace 
expert knowledge 
knowing Treasury 
known w'ell 
helping rekftyt 
making live rekhyt 
ruler of rekhyt 
vezier of rekhyl 
lord of freeholders 
leader of freeholders 

Pk Ip 

in!iiyo[' oi S- frcchDldcrs 

mayor of freeholders 
freeholders 
coDdu^tdr oi b«£hDMer& 
coptentiDg Crceholdcni 

baihfl of freeholders 
rs, bows (?) 
rdui, nome 
ser^, cultivator 
h, entry 
lid, eotered 
Myi^Hp judges 
hb, cultivation 

IP j-j 

for wine 
hpu, laws 
■ of king 
^tablishing laws 
Imm, a company 
A/j, friend 
hna, jar 
hri^ ruler 
hkl 


/jfl/fow, leaders 
leader of leaders 
governess of dau. 
leading caoals 
itdi, plough lar^d 

H 4 
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Indix 6 f Tit Us. 


kdt. plough land 
kou, potted flesh 
itr koit, physician 
hm, physician 
hu, carpenter 
hudt, £dfu 
hbo, w-ardrobe 
hbs, clothing 

hniu, servants 

■ T f J 

hmo, flax 

A raw. metal-worker 
hmni 

ImrtU, wares 
limt, wife 
hmut, women 
l»nyt. steersman 
A»i^, artiitan 

conducting all art 
registered artizan 
caring for his body 
hnnuy, marshman 
h?ik, gift 

subsidy to labour 
almonry 
diwan of gifts 
httsk 

All/, mistress 
hr, inundation 
banks (?) 
hr, over 
hrau, moorings 
hr ab, the Interior 
hr sesh, over scribe 
over over-men 
hr seshta. secretary 
(late) 

behind aSairs 
hrt, over palace 
hr tp oa, ruler 
hr tp taui, over Eg. 
Asy, praiser 

IV a 

hsof, singing 
As A, account [Courts 
hsb tau, account of 
Treasury account 
daily account 
census 


ta4s5r^«11>^ 

174^ I 44* 

1703 

1027.S£’:^ ^ 

leeo "5^ 

1367 

SJ I ^ AiA ijf 

isosST IS! 

1354 

leraJOiiSw-? 

i«n!*r 

30 * 

1506 T 

loasP^iTT 

64B?J ^.2. 

46li^ 

13^2 

34 ^ ; 

1230 
1736 ^ 

losa"^ 

622 fir-S' 
ieio^UBr>.0 
905:£2i 

366^^* B 
372 t 
«7 
1003 

1062^1^ 

80714'^ 

1655 ^ 


1802 
1181 

7245rv3Cf;;; 

8633r4^5». 

976 ? JTFi] %* 
i8ii:^M'j 

866? 717 
1001 i«? 

10243in‘ff^54^* 

&64 !• 

1640'n^^Q'“^<»Xl /u, store-house 
504 Ml 03 Sfl S! stores of gold 
5oef HB 3 

«05fa331Dri 

1346%3iii. 

1437:^7^171^ 

784 

isestH 

1897 KH 

7S ^3 S 

vee^TiX'^i^ 
440rf1Kli5^3^3'; 

567'^iqflf'^ 

1776X^:31:^ hJidrdatt, Syria 

17e2Sr^Pt2y!£?:^ AAds/, desert 

400 


leader of Oasis 
h$p, nome 
As^ri, nomes 
nomes of Interior 
hsn, palace of Qa 
hst, praiser 

Mi if 

hq, sceptre 
chief of chiefs 
royal chief 
chief of Egypt 
hqt, beer 
hka, a palace 


for Inundation 
for temple 
ht, canal 
htr, horse 
pr hz. Treasury 
hzmd, dear in words 
khdl, hail 

doorkeeper of khdt 
hall of gold 
scribe in 
khdy, com 
khdyu, threshers 


1878 

l»17 9^)^tiiJS 
asiflsnrr"-^; 

7e3irAJ 

18704^® 

1416 %% 

.1449 

l682c!?tm>JK7 

80lV 

1619X’^'< M 
895DaaSl.£l^i 
ISSlMiiJntS 
U39 9^, 


hhani \ offering 
„ J table 
Moqdy, shaver 
khou, weapons 
hho khrit 
khu, protector 


AAii, vezier’s liall 
AAjdt, fan 
kbtftii, protectors 

ti 7 1 

khpsh, swordsman 
store 

khmou, chiseleis 
khntli, smelter 

11 < F-r 

khn, rower 
khnyt^ rowers 
hhnui, diwan 

li ji 

AA»fftt. united 
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t2t 


khurtf prison, or 


1790uj 

,, lock-up 



khnni, prisoners 

l8305Sr^'35"' 


she, key of lake 

1240^1- ^ 

Lei4V^ 

khtit, taster (?) 

isis^rT; 

ioei-5®’^Vr-iv 

tt 

17243^ % V 

1107 f Pdl©^ 

„ harym 



P k P P 

S96SI'SSlfl'i25J:^ 


boats of harym 


13SB V\ 

khnti, baker 

1713 

’eoo'^35‘TTt^ 

kkiii itdb 

120Srf1h4^§*- 


khnt khati, god 

J074r!lVitfli!&; 


khifesli, garden 

403 

i32e^^^ 

pupil of garden 


1144 

klmt taiii 

B37 mT — 

io36K'+*i;iS^5*f 

khdd, throne steps 


■836 

kher 0, deputy 



deputy sealer 

346 

4i45d'K3'^3’ 

of treasury 

796 T Pif 

98919^;'? “i V 

khrti, miner 

1644^ 

1412 ^I'.T 

kfieru, enemy 

1400"^^^^ 

1005'^ 

hez khrt, clear voice 


io69s&yiSif:;:^j 

kJierp, over control 

1877^ fi 


controller 


1875 Jfo w 

khrd, child 

1687 

1676 

child of the hind 

1866 /i~ 

1915 PV' 

child of Egypt 

1685 

666 

khsft returning 

1103 


kfts, sacrifidaJ 

1173 3C^V: 

e34-«>^n-^T‘^ 

fthi nb, all things 


1117 V^iu^“t^e 

khiiit things 

1666 

1075* 

hhi/^ before him 

608^>c=d^'» 

1336 

pupil of the diwan 

l6235u‘C’^ln 

13422 

amakM. following 


1028if^fr'w 

things of Tennu 


9737-e-7p^V 

mayor of JoUowers 


1325?FjSi <11^ 

hall of servants 

1427^, 


khtt, housemaid 

116ft 

as A 

following of art 

1591 

5,7 5 ^ & 

khtm, seal 

'3514 

1S52 iPn T H,£l 

of S. and N, 

341 

1071 ^ 

of messengers 



of gate 



sealing office 


s.jrl'f 

over the seal 

344 

31 3^r’’i^5ti("S' 

k/dtHH, store-boat 

1541 jr 


khl 11 kAkr, things of lS3e 3^ 9Ls A 


sdj man [ornament 

1162 ^'310 S 


of sacred boat 

1525 A tXTf 


n KasAi^ Nubia 

1407^ T 

853 


sdti, ptople 
Jd, son 

s^l, daughter [aus 
sdi zetia, posthum- 
daughter of chief 
ssd, feeding 
sati, loaves 
seshsau, shavers 
sa, guard 
of treasury 
of chief 
guards 

pp pp 

guards ol serfs 
guards of nomc 
sab, judge 

cataloguer 
tributaiies 
saJiu, gratiJying 
Siiknt, paid troops 
soh sohi^ chief noble 
new year fire noble 
^oh f, his nobles 
5if DJikht artist 

tt 

Ip s u 

spff request 
&b, teaching 
of fus majesty 
in Memphis 
$fi, sword 
s/d. sword 
spil, food 
spit nome 
sepa, nome 
sm, vegetables 
sma, sacrifice 
united 

F P v + 

smayti company 
jirirfN, cstabUshing 
jjr»7, companion 

mayor of conpsiniunir 
fellow peer 
Her smri, queen 
sMiswi, eldest 
stnsti. elder 
SHU, guide 
J«j(, fraternity 
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s»>t, palace of Qa 

977 

1363^HJb,^ 

sni, anned riders 

1415 ™ 

1376l€lt| 

stm, physician 



expert physician 


I453p][t^i»i^ 

s«wi health 


U4.D*ffi3n^ 

„ j office 


1554 

snlhr, incense 



Stir ttr, great lord 

938 

moSP” ^ 

srtri, lady 

940 hi “(muwefmiJ 

443gPlP^i 

sar oa. sole lord 

937 


lord of Thebes 

930 


lord of Memphis 

931 

1171 

lord of Treasury 


ioa2::5 A® 

house of lords 

639 


lords judges 

9333iE*J>Thil'iirDi«II. 

i7n “i 

sary, over workers 



srq, pioneers 

1395 

17743rTSt^“«^ 

sehn, contenting 



s(h. council hall 

75 5^flm 

1458 ^5 

great peer of teh 

090*?^^ (ti 

1603-^'^ 

seh^ hall of king 

470 m rtiti T ' 


sehu "1 troops 


10} 

schui > of 

l759 iiKWyi^i 

1303^ 

$ehuu J soldiers 

951 Mi’ll 

1 kt JiT'flOTr'jl 5 ^ 

sehqhb, cool place 

mo&'plrt 

1409i“S-i>,3i'. 

shm, doing service 

lOOa'Tnl'S 

1B300 

shs, chief expert 

67aHHt 


oculist (?) 


1164S 

skhtt, stone builder 

&38<f) 

471 "1 p^m 

skhm ab, diversion 

405 

486 

skhm, powerful 

926PWW-5iiS^I'TW 

349X'W'A 

skhwiti, 2 crowns 

i77;i?r 

820^3 

sekbekru, adomer 


34S 

skhent, advancing 

eeaJVfflnrY'ft 

44ai£2^ 

skhet, vs'et land 

iiso^iLSilcs 


sekftii. man of land 

1363 


public work in land 

laeoSry^PSJiS 

1202 

stkhatt, weaver 

1737;^ I| 4-7 

AH*7 ^ ^ ® 

M / ^ ^ _i, , p« 

sekhd (?) 

1906 5C ^ 

688 fl^ 

sesfn, horse 

14331— >?! 

7fl SyP 

sesk, scribe 

1145 

4S0PiO=^ 

seik 0 , scribe of writings 


j 796faPAp.“T’ 

sesh, bird pools 

1561 

549PilO.^ 

s£5hp, beater 

1683 0 (^J 


seshm, conductor 

loisliS?^ 

9901-9' 

t J , w 

1558 — 

I030^r?!‘4i-^ 51 

seskn, weaver 

137711™-^ 

10 31-d^ a "“'ll 

seshsni^ lotus seed 


1335 ST 

seshr, washing 

i372»::::in^" 

1236K*^-!S^« 

wastuag-iuad 

i374^P“»5>“T 

1233K"-^ 


,, >clothc5 bag 
++ J 

navy uniform 
s^h€shi\ writing 
„ J goddess 
s^kkFii, servants 
secrets 

s^ahi, game pa^vn 
cooling 

sqr, girl captive 
sqr ku, captive oxen 
seka, a town 
la sd, Kubia 
sdHf mountains 
sd Nubia 
deserts of west 
lodges of queen 
siiu^ archers 
golden archer 
si^ seat 
noble seats 
sd mi, seat of dead 
st seat of heart 
stin, archers 
sla hit branding 
sipt, chosen 
stkd, carrjdng 
sd, festi\"al 
sdOf amusements 
szaul, seal 
sztiidy, sealer * 

AAtf*'* sub-sealer 

szm, deputy 
E. smi uo, sole heaxer 
szm osh^ healing call 
szm, plaints 

} hearer of 
hearings alone 

7ibl, all plaints 
szt, making sound 
A'/jf, under sound 
szt lUp^ a fort 
szt, royal child 
szi ui, new to^vns 
I ur she, great lake 
Ox"5.ThynMio5 
lakes of the north 
lakes of nome limit 
lake of crocodile 
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ihe rs, south bke 

#1 pp- 

lakes and land 

slie^mu), light 
sbdyf, taxes 
shaot, Nubian 
sltdd, burjdng 
shol^ letters 
letters of king 
shcyu, cakes 
shot^ basin 
sbyitiit lighting 

jp pp 

sAi^i. nome 
shidi 

shep^, noble 
ahcpsd, noble (fern,) 
sfiefnst 4 , follower 
by ship 

slteim, sanctuary 
shen^ joiner 
shenyt roU-call 
shenyiUf council 
sheity, shaving 
sfMi (a, grass 

$heno, medidne 

*> j> 

$heno, store 
store of increase 
granaries 
»(?) .. (?) 

.. (?) .. (?) 

» (?) .. (?) 
skeni, court 


sbenyu, guard 
shcndiau^ guard 
shendyt^ kilt 
shesp, receiver 
of waste 
of nobles 

(?) (?J 

lake of Asiatics 
lakes 
^tashamo 

orderer of 
skekru 

shdu, lake lands 
shat, dues 

shcta^ secrets 


{ 


12343^00 i 


svotvcnsi 

1841 t i “ 

BBO ClDr^ 

1842 5e=y2»3K 


974ta*^1a^")w 

1133 





1183 Ql. 


1408^(^2 


1448 

1714 

HI =3 ^ + +&• 


1182 — 


lesiTii" S-rCuir) 


163S.2^-».>JsV1 

1005»®^ 

aeo^-ip'JA.lL^ 

L847 9 ^ 

I3e8-=X 

959 i'‘jri P 

1397 

958 

673 


676jiP3.^;iJ-ft^ 


976nfJ#| 

947i4 

ie924,i;ij 

1706 ^ ? 

1601 it 

.1657 it U 

5io;rr^^^EI9 

405’<3ii^4 

1806^* 


707ll?!i@3S 

l891ri^“'T!!'^r 

iisioTlA" 


7033;-Wxt^^4- 

eeans W ■ 


1319SJ ^ 

444p?fiH^ 

1272 

1470 |IHD 

55o3^ ^ ^ ‘I3i‘ iJ2it 

638E^ 


1621 iVh 

374*.'=0'- 

446iB^! 

1920 

leiftife— tIT 

473 ‘BT 

95a3C+i44^3E. 

1186 

1076 


K 


1270 STuTTi 

iM 9-^ ^ 

1277 i^TuTHn-^ 

1830 

i44)^*~Dr» 

1936m^^l-3-4‘i 

1175 iPi W 

1073 +3^ 


1829 ^ 

1937 

969 

lS42'ffS5jr^ 

1238;ilK'f “ 

1414^“ 

t464^WUJ^l^ 

669 


1827Sik* U V --<» 


sisSey 9i¥i:L 

1237?^ i £35.; 

1438ui%:i.Si)15?. 

1756 



30, 


secretary, private 
secret words 
all semets 
lake of jackals 
shed, maker 
sJied vi^, sucklings 
qa, higher land 
qduT, transport 
qoh, comer 
qor (?), charioteer 
qohi, higher land 
q<du. works 
qmdu. sculptor 
qtnou, valiant 
qenyti, braves 
qen, brave 
q»hii~\ land 
qnU >property 
J court 
qerir smith 
qer, smith 
qeru, porters 
qersti. sculptors 
of tomb 
of vezier 

qt tto. private room 
qd, visiting towns 
qdttulf fitters 
qd. finishing fort 
qd, buihling 
scribe of fitting 
qdut. carvers 
mayor of fitting 
ma qd, in circuit 
qd qd, touring 
ke, head-cloth 
ka, gardener 

t'f fe i 

kap^ nurajry 
child of nursery 
diwan of nursery 
over the bulls 
kbfiit\ of Byblos 
kr&skr^ kaJasires 
kesh, Nubia 
kasft€s (?) 
kiii, pubhc works 

AflilAuiil ^ , _ 

I captain of 

kaZH } 
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gs, beside king 
gs pr, ^desmen 
beside the 30 
gs, boat-tender 
gsui 
gstt 

tp ta, head of land 
scribe of land 
la, vezier's court 
vezier of dty 
verier of land 

leltt, things 
lit. things 
keeper of copper 
fart, smelter (?) 
la, bread 
tbtu, sandals 
tpu, head 

tp khir, under-head 
fwjf, clothing 
Im, sledge 


pp PI 


Imhu, Libyans 
tnnu^ counting 
trkh, prisoners (?) 
tM, drink 

pi *> 

tsh, boundary 
tkn, explorer (?) 
Teta, king 
tali 

that, vezier 


that, in Heliopolis 
tldlrt. sue 

P P I I 

thii I standard 
siraii j bearers 

king's fan-bearer 
tha. manager 
ihamr, cakes 
thaa. sails 


Thennu, Thinis 
register of 
cattle 

ethyst 
»(?) 





losaSr ■, I 

1141 SrSS'* i 


tl47 


1620^^'^ 


1410 m 


14ll*«f 0^ 


i36etf>1S5?ll^ D 

1300 


822 

619 A 


1739 td ^ 


1738 



ioai~:Sin“ 


1670 


1690 D 

799^ ™ 


706’)!J4'1 i 

i733i;:-4b^: 

1160 ^ lit 

3513 ^ ^ 

seBT’fr 

sasn^'offl 

1286 i j^ 

laesjr 

1287 

1604^T'*a3s 

10S2z^^!E^iWrv« 

544 '3'“^ 

1423|J1^:1 

l794SS’i5^lS 

1302 

1760 

497 


134l3irf2^/l s 

1335 UiTT 

1779 

1589^1^^ !» 

1329 -J lo jrJi 

1204 ^ 

1568 & S S ^ m 


1 759^^^^ ^ ,1^ 

987tS [13 

lB30>|i‘S’ 

1919 ” Mf 

ia64K!:ifl^ Z 

624 'tf TH 

1196 srr^'A'ir: 

690^^ 

1731 iV-'^='J“ 


1140 

fiS 

1219 A tn’S'Cs 

1473 

90s3CiA»^T^ 

iobbS? 

914 

1922^^P**yTS 


i42e*jP^ t 

j3S22n^ S 


1049^*-®^ 

1301 ^ 

335^ 


332^001) 

1524^)7^ 

333 JkP’ ll-<5*1 

^ l229i^^A 

334 jl A- 


949 A" 

lb47tt^^® 

4965r-’%= 

1290 

13135riid^*^- 

1143 jTT 

1310 

1674^as^lfl\T, 


‘ 74 90^^','=; 



tfiesi, exalted 
thesid, gangs 
gangs of towns 
gang of sailors 
archers 
fighters 
ddt, uniforms 
dS hr, look after 
dddd, giver of laws 
bearer of flask 
bearer of chair 
dan, medicine (?) 

dm, five men 
house of five men 
dita/, royal chapel 

fUhr, priestess 
temple service 
dp, Buto 
dp, taster 
(U, horn, cattle 
diiiyt, town 

dn, auditor 
dhr, cattle 
ds, flint knife 

ds, slaughter 
dshrt, desert 
dqrtii, records 
dqru, records 
dqrttftn, records 

dt, pilot 

say, travelling 
zdzait, domain 
xduo, divide 
zdittH, enrolled 
zd md, directions 
saztitU, council 

PP pi 

zain, increase 
so, examiner 
lit /, nome 
zbo '] fiiiger-inark 
zboH > 

„ J as sealing 
zbt, sealing 

II K| 

z/a, food 
zfu \offeringa 

zjt J 

zt, limit 
zd, said 
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